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Calves grow 17 lbs. heavier at four months 
on Purina Calf Startena Checkers 


Recent Purina Farm test on 21 calves gives 
Calf Startena in new Checker form edge over 
Calf Startena Meal. 

New Purina Calf Startena Checkers was 
developed over four years of research at the 
Purina Farm Dairy Unit, Gray Summit, Mo. 
This new product has several big advantages: 
1. It’s easy to handle and feed . . . makes feed- 
ing a calf ration easier than ever before. 


3. There’s less waste in pails or trough, no 
fines . . . so it’s economical to feed. 


4. Test calves fed new Startena Checkers were 
even heavier at four months than calves 
grown on Calf Startena Meal...and Calf 
Startena Meal calves are far heavier than 
average! 


Ask your Purina Dealer to tell you more about 
Purina Calf Startena Checkers next time you 


2. Each calf gets exactly the. right amount 
.. can’t select some 


of essential ingredients . 
ingredients and leave others. 


growth Checkers helps you get. 


order feed. Your calves will go for Checkezs 
.. and you will go for the extra pounds of 


PROVE TO YOURSELF ...PURINA FEEDING COSTS YOU LESS 


Fight scours by adding the right amount of 
Purina Pura-Mycin to calf drinking water, milk, 
or milk replacer. 


How to help stop calf scours this winter 


Cold winter drafts and improper feed- 
ing are largely responsible for baby calf 
scours or bacterial enteritis. You can 
help stop scours this winter with effec- 
tive, economical Purina Pura-Mycin. 


At the first sign of diarrhea, mix 1 table- 
spoonful of Pura-Mycin per 100 lbs. of 
body weight with drinking water, milk, 


or milk replacer given at each feeding. 
Continue treatment for 2 or 3 days. 


Your nearest Purina Dealer or Checker- 
board Serviceman can fill your Pura- 
Mycin needs. Ask him for Pura-Mycin 
when you’re in town at his Checker- 
board Store, or next time he calls at 
your farm. 
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Heilman new 
Holstein fieldman 


Robert D. Heilman, the assistant 
county agent in Cumberland Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, since 1959, has 
been named Holstein fieldman for 
Delaware, Maryland, North Caroli- 
na, Virginia, and West Virginia. He 
succeeded Jack Krause, recently 
promoted to director of extension 
by the National Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America. Both men 
began their new duties December 1. 

A dairy science graduate of Penn- 
sylvania State University, Heilman 
grew up with a registered dairy 
herd -nd was an active 4-H club 
mem! -r throughout his boyhood. 
He and his wife will relocate in 
Culpeper, Va., in the near future. 


Milk to keep for 
several weeks? 


It is mow being predicted that 
within two years, milk that will 
keep fresh for a month without 
refrigeration will be sold in several 
countries of Europe. It seems the 
producers will even give a written 
guarantee to that effect. This du- 
rable milk will be produced by a 
flash sterilization process known in 
Switzerland as “uperisation,” com- 
bined with a new bottle filling ma- 
chine now being manufactured by 
a well-known Swedish company. 

Under’ the “uperisation” method, 
milk is subjected to steam pressure, 
heated to about 300 degrees F. 
with subsequent rapid cooling to 
175 degrees. The steam evaporates 
and the original quantity of milk 
remains. This process does not al- 
ter nutritive value, digestibility, 
odor, taste, or color of the milk. 

The secret of the new machine 
(supposed to be in commercial 
production by 1963) is the fact 
that air never gets access to the 
milk being processed. Tests have 
shown that the vitamin content, 
too, remans completely unchanged. 
The new conservation and bottle- 
filling method opens new possibili- 
ties for the marketing of fluid 
milk. Retail stores, cafeterias, au- 
tomats, and so forth will be able 
to buy milk without the now pre- 
vailing risk of rapid spoilage. 

AGRA-EuROPE, BONN 


Jersey butterfat champion 


Regent Basil Jeanie, a registered 
Jersey cow owned by Don Brewer 
and Son, Wilmington, Ohio, has 
just completed the highest official 
butterfat record in 305 days, 2x 
milking, in the history of the Amer- 
ican Jersey Cattle Club. 

At the age of 7 years 3 months, 
“Jeanie” began her record-breaking 
performance in which she produced 
17,196 pounds of milk, 1,113 fat. 

Incidentally, “Jeanie” won the 
1959 National Milking Derby held 
in connection with the All Ameri- 
can Show and Sale. Her paternal 
sister, Regent Basil June, holds the 
national HIR milk record for 305 
days, 3x with 20,372 pounds of 
milk, 1,018 pounds fat. 


Abe and Zeke had been on sep- 
arate fishing trips and were swap- 
ping accounts. 

Abe said, “I caught the biggest 
catfish I have ever seen. It.weighed 
65 pounds!” 

Zeke replied, “I snagged a lan- 
tern I'd lost 10 years ago and you 
know, the durn thing was still lit!” 

There was a dead silence for 
about five minutes. Finally Abe 
said, “Zeke, I'll knock off 30 pounds 
from my catfish if you'll put out 
the light on that lantern.” 


What. do baking and pipeline 
milking have in common? 


When you consider a pipeline milker, ask your wife about 
Pyrex® baking ware. Chances are she has used it for years 
—nine out of ten housewives do! She bakes in it, uses it to 
store food in the refrigerator and then reheats it in her 
oven. It stands up under this and the hundreds of times 
she washes it. And probably it is still as sparkling clean 
as when she got it. 

You get all of these advantages and more when you use 
Pyrex milk pipelines. In addition to its resistance to heat 
and its ease of cleaning, it is one of the most corrosion- 
resistant materials made. You can use any recommended 
full-strength cleaner or disinfectant—acid, alkali, iodine 
or chlorine. 

Pyrex pipelines clean easily, stay clean longer and you 
can see when they are clean. You can spot trouble before 
it starts. 


For more information on Pyrex pipelines for milking 
systems, please write for a copy of our Dairy Pipeline 
Bulletin. 

When you order your pipeline milker, be sure the pipe- 
lines are Pyrex brand. It makes milking almost as easy 
as baking a pie. 

The following manufacturers will be glad to furnish 
their milkers with Pyrex pipe: Bou-Matic Milkers, Inc. 
* Chore Boy Mfg. Co. * DeLaval Separator Company 
¢ Hinman Milking Machine Company + J. C. Marlow 
Milking Machine Company + James Mfg. Co. * Perfec- 
tion Manufacturing Corporation « Rite-Way Dairy Farm 
Equipment Corporation *« Universal Milking Machine 
Division. Or write to us directly at 2712 Crystal Street, 
Corning, New York. 


CORNING GLASS \V/ORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


FREE FACTS 
for DAIRYMEN 


about the GRAHAM SCHOOL 


@ school for men interested in the cattle business, relied upon and trusted 
by doirymen for more than a half-century to help solve breeding problems. 






| ® Correction of sterility in cows and heifers @ Artificial insemin- 
ation and diagnosis of pregnancy ®@ Controlling mastitis @ Safe 


calf delivery and removal of afterbirths without injury 





Den't wait until something goes wrong = 2 2 ~~ MAIL COUPON TODAY cmnawd 


with your herd learn new how te GRAHAM SCHOOL, INC., Dept. 12H0, 
prevent trewble before if strikes your Garnett, Kansas 





: ! 
: i 
i 
herd | Gentlemen: | am interested in tearning about ; 
GRAHAM SCHOOL, INC | FREE aepage Schoo! Catalog 
. i ' 
DEPT. 1240 oe ; 
GARNETT, KANSAS Sons State ; 















FOR SORE, “®ane* 
INJURED HARD-to-MILK TEATS 

Sterilized, ready to use, for any injury of teat 

heat makes norma nilking — 1 or impossi 

| tle. Tube immobilizes teat orifice, aid ds poms 

COWPOX:rororn | Sisess Sinem tea camerett Serna 62 

entifically designed flexib fingers hold tube in 

Teat Sores, Skin Abrasions tea Remove cap for m siTking by machine or 

. hand Leave tube in tea until healed No 

" e-Rete —~ = ++ * sore teated kicking ows At your local 

—— oe Sen nary supplier, or order by mail, 3 tor 
nfecuon. Germicidal, Fungi- Wri H 








cidal, protective wound dress- Or Naylor's 


oe Quick drying 


pers rentty BLU-KOTE 
Yewl NECK CHAIN MARKERS 


Only 98¢ complete with chain and od 
justeble fastener (down to 83€ in quan 
Hithes? 


te Dept 








Any aumerals, no need to buy in sets, 
and any ossoriment of colors earns 
quantity discount 


breokab! “it : 

mer, it simply springs beck 

Onty Dene Fflex-tempered 

Myton con stend this toctt OY 

7 COLOR Combinctions te identify dit. 
ferent breeding, feeding, oge grovps. 


WAMEDIATE shipment . . . we ore the 
manutocturer . festest service, lowest 
price, direct te yeu 


SMOOTH FLUSH aumerats of solid Nylon 
govt of the marter hell, ne pelet, ne 
indenteticon t© 8 ep with dint, dick 
tmouth merter feces wey clean, bright, 
reedable Only Gene merken: hove 
tmooth Mush semerats. 


+ t€€ folder of full size pictures, prices, 


Quantity discounts Write fer “FREE 
MARKER FOLDER Addrevs. 


C. H. DANA CO., INC. “ii Hyde Park 2, Vermont 


A » T | Fl C | A L oro ge "ied sane _— 
INSEMINATION 













Grads for A. |. Stud Employment or individual 
Herd Breeding 


—— SCHOOL DATES — 


TRAINING jJonvery 22-27 March 5-10 May 7-12 
February 12-17 April 2-7 june 4-9 
for Detailed Brochure Ww , ae ~ ‘ 
were on rows §©NNATIONAL SCHOOL OF BASIC A. L 
8. A. Pilcherd, Director — 130 Fremont St. — Weedstock, tl. — Ph. 815, 363-0383 








MILK RECORD SHEETS, HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk record 
sheets and herd books... Send for samples... No obligation 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 




















Only RIBSTONE Silos 


Have These Pioneer Advantages: 
@ Dense Nonporous Concrete @ Overlapped 3 
Joints @ Reinforced Concrete Staves @ Sealed 
Inside and Outside © Strong Rib Construction 
For Further information Write, Wire or Phone 
Your Exclusive Maenufecturer 
5. J. Hoffman & Sons, Cixena Park, tf 
Mason & Lawrence, Elgin, ftil., Urbana, Obie 
5. J. Hoffman 4 Sens, Muscatine, tows 
. 4. Howe & Sons, Rochester, Wis. & Plower, Wis 
Southeastern Site Company, Augusta, Ga., 
Petersburg. Va Athens, Tenn 
Prairie Concrete Prodvets, Prairie du Chien, Wis 
FREE ' ! Stile Capacity Charts Will Be 
Sent Promptly Upen Request 
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Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year! 
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From all of us who work for you through 
the columns of Hoard’s Dairyman .. . a very 
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Washington 
Dairygrams 


BIGGEST AND MOST VITAL LEGISLATIVE FIGHT FOR DAIRYMEN 
NEXT YEAR WILL NOT BE ON SUPPORTS OR CONTROLS. 
BATTLE WILL BE OVER IMPORTS. WHITE HOUSE WANTS 
TO REDUCE TARIFFS AND REMOVE QUOTAS. HEARINGS IN 
CONGRESS WHERE BATTLE WILL BE WAGED. DAIRY FARM- 
ERS FACE MORE IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





NO TROUBLE ON COTTON IS APPARENT AS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
SUGGESTS NO ACTION NEXT YEAR TO CHANGE PROGRAM. 








BRUCELLOSIS CAN BE COMPLETELY ERADICATED BY 1972, SAYS 
UeS.D.Ae OFFICIAL. FORECASTS ENTIRE NATION WILL 
BE MODIFIED-CERTIFIED BY 1965, THEN A CLEANUP. 





CATTLE MOVEMENT INTO FLORIDA RESTRICTED BECAUSE OF THE 
RECENT SPREAD OF SCREWWORMS INTO ALABAMA AND 
GEORGIA FROM AREAS FARTHER NORTH AND WEST. 








LIVESTOCK MAY BE GRAZED ON LAND DIVERTED UNDER THE 1961 
FEED GRAIN PROGRAM. BUT ONLY UNTIL END OF YEAR. 









POTATO GROWERS REQUEST ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO ADVISE THE 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE ON A PROGRAM TO HELP 
BRING GROWERS OUT OF SURPLUS AND PRICE DOLDRUMS. 
CONSIDER LEGISLATION TO BAR ANY BUT NO. 2 OR 
BETTER POTATOES FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION. 













DAIRYMEN WILL HAVE LARGER GROSS INCOME NEXT YEAR. MORE 
MILK IS REASON. NO PRICE IMPROVEMENT EXPECTED. 





NEW WHEAT PROGRAM IS RUMORED HERE. REPORTS ARE THAT IT 
WILL bE A DOMESTIC PARITY PROGRAM WITH BUSHEL 
RATHER THAN ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS. ORDERLY LIQUIDA- 
TION ©F SURPLUS OVER 10 YEARS, DOMESTI’ SHARE 
WOULD BE ABOUT 40 PER CENT OF CROP. REMAINDER OF 
CROP WOULD GO AT FEED GRAIN PRICES. 
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In YOUR next issue! 


THE DAIRY OUTLOOK FOR 1962 . . . reveals dairy 
price and income prospects for the year ahead. In- 
cluded in this feature are the results of farm sur- 
veys showing how costs of milk production and 
farm profits are influenced by size of herd 








TEST EVERY TWO MONTHS? It's nearly as ac- 
curate as monthly testing, and more cows could 
be tested at lower cost. About 15 per cent of the 
testing in New Zealand is bimonthly 









LATEST IN DAIRY FEEDING . recommendations 
are reported by four world dairy cattle nutrition 
authorities in our Hoard’s Dairyman ROUND 
TABLE feature. English research is summarized 
by Dr. C. C. Balch of the University of Reading. 





AND MANY MORE 








Cab TO ORDER OR RENEW! 





HOARD’S DAIRYMAN [] New 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin []} Renewal 

| enclose $...__.____._ Please send me Hoard's Dairyman for —___years, 

CONN Oseie ee |, & 1 lee | 

Ee a ee RPS ER OS Re 
SPECIALS 








3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 
(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Yeor—$3.00) 


(Reg. price 1 year $1.00) 
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Gift Gubseriptions 


— Now At Reduced Prices — 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, the No- 
tional Dairy Farm Magazine, is 
the “only one of its kind.” It's 
truly different in that all of the 
more than 2000 helpful dairy 
farm ideas each year are prac- 
tical, profitable and tested. A 
. gift any dairymen and his fam- 
ily will appreciate, enjoy and = 
use. Truly o “Lasting Gift.” ‘ 
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Should work together 
rhe article on collective bargain 
Written Dy Gienn 
Lake In your September 25 issu 
erested me | believe the 
farn gave it serious thought, 
vould realize the tremendous 
benefits the ould receive by group- 
ng their production and selling to- 
present cooperatives 


only limited success 


in marketing our products because 
they have been competing with one 
another for a market instead of 
working together for a higher price. 
Minnesota DON POWERS 


A commendation... 


Hoard’s Dairyman is to be com- 
mended along with Robert Evering- 
ham for his fine article, “Are you 


milking more but enjoying it less?’ 
(October 10, page 935.) 

It surely is a pleasure to read 
about a man such as Mr. Evering- 
ham, who realizes that farming, like 
any other business, has to be set 
up and run as such, in order to ob- 
tain smoothness of operation. 

Too often those who do all of the 
griping about hired help, and farm- 
ing in general, have only themselves 
and their own inability to blame. 

” shun debts as you would 
the devil,” by William F. Groves, 
Wisconsin, is also deserving of praise 
for his commentary of a previous 
article, “It will pay you to borrow.” 

In my opinion, constructive criti- 
cism doesn’t hurt anyone or any- 
thing. It should be practiced more. 

Pennsylvania RIcHarp KITCHEN 








New Kimax® SWOOMASORS glass pipe 


milk flowing cleanly, clearly 


keeps 


Recent Owens-Illinois technical ad- 


vances bring you a new improved 


glass pipe with extra-smooth bore that 
ll improve the performance of stan 


chion barn and parlor milk systems 


Now, every end flange of every 
piece of Kimmax class pipe or fitting is 
a mooth-w illed as the rest of the 
pipe, reducing the chance of milk sol 


ids or of water droplets collecting 


With new Kmax Glass pipe, you can 
see milk, detergent and rinse water 
flow cleanly and clearly through 
every inch of your glass milk line 


Make sure that your n__ or en- 
larged milking system ir vorates 
the last word in pipeline _yelop- 
ments. Ask for Kimax Ter red 


Glass Pipe, stocked by all o 


milking system manufacturers: 


ese 


KIMAX GLASS PIPE 
AN (1) PRODUCT 


Chore Boy Manufacturing Company 

Conde Manufacturing Company 

DeLaval Separator Company 

Hauk Milker Manufacturing Company 

Hinman Milking Machine Company 

James Manufacturing Company 

J. C. Marlow Milking Machine Company 

Perfection Manufacturing Company 

Rite-Way Dairy Farm Equipment 
Corporation 

Sta-Rite Products 

Universal Milking Machine Division 


b ristered trademark of Kimble 
pany. Suusidiary of Owens. Ilinoi " 


Glass 


Owens-ILLInoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OH!IO 
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Let men wear dresses! 


Because the “Puzzled Milkmaid” 
from Mississippi asked some ques- 
tions in September 25 issue (“Pro- 
test ‘women wearing the pants’ ") 
please allow me to moralize on this 
demoralizing question. 

There is a timeworn expression, 
“There’s a place for everything and 
everything in its place.” The real 
cure for this would be for men to 
wear dresses. Some of them, in- 
cluding dairy farmers with job-hold- 
ing wives, would surely be in their 
place wearing a dress of some sort. 
The rest of us could wear a sort 
of Roman toga as a protest. 

It seems women were slaves so 
long down through the ages that 
they just have to be a slave to 
something in this day of emanci- 
pation of the female sex. Some are 
slaves to cigarettes, some are slaves 
to booze, some are slaves to men 
on the sly, some are slaves to fash- 
ion, some are slaves to the Joneses 
Some are slaves to all of these and 
more. Perhaps if some psychologist 
would explain it to them they would 
understand and get back on the 
track again. The clergy might do 
it but they quit long ago. 

Ohio CaRL PorTz 


View on “retreat” 


Bravo to “Puzzled Milkmeid” in 
the September 25 issue for her pro- 
test of “women wearing the pants.” 
She isn’t alone in feeling that way 

I wonder if she has seen or heard 
that little verse about the matter 
by a California writer about 20 
years ago. I do not recall the au- 
thor’s name but, from memory, the 
verse goes something like this: 
Aye, encase your legs in slacks, my dear, 
They are your legs, my sweeting, 

You look divine as you approach; 
You should see yourself retreating 


Oregon G.C.L. 


The owner’s “‘boner”’ 


The following may be of some 
interest to Stephen Spencer, Penn- 
sylvania, whose poem appeared in 
the November 10 issue: 

“The burned-out cow” 
Weep no more for the burned-out cow 

But rather for her owner 
Though he really earned no sympathy 

For making such a ‘‘boner.’ 

She was a willing dupe, ‘tis true, 

With enormou. appetite; 

Her only virtue, it might seem. . 

To make milk with all her might! 
Her owner pushed her much too hard 

With a stimulating ration 
Rey that he, as a dairyman, 

as ‘‘top dog’’ in the nation! 
We are sorry for the wasted feed, 

For the good cow’s sh=rtened days, 
And trust the man who owned her 

Has now, wisely, changed his ways! 


Wisconsin Roy T. Harris 


Raise all commodities 


Iread Hugh Moore's article, “Bet- 
ter prices from bargaining po'ver?” 
(October 25 issue), but. I believe 
we will be able to raise milk prices 
slightly. In order to keep all com- 
modities in balance we will have 
to raise prices of all commodities 
proportionately or there would be 
a large shift into that product. 

I believe the National Farmers 
Organization has such a program. 

The dairy co-ops could play a ma- 
jor roll as they are owned by the 
producers and could hold the proc- 
essed dairy products off the mar- 
ket, if necessary, for a short time. 

As the farmers control nearly 
100 per cent of the food, I believe 
they have as much bargaining pow- 
er as labor and industry combined. 
All they have to do is get together 
and bargain and they will receive 
justice at the market place. 

Minnesota RayMOND SOMMERS 
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CAKED UDDER CAN’T BE 
PREVENTED ...IT CAN 
BE TREATED 


Caked udder or mammary edema is | 


frequently encountered in high-pro- 
ducing heifers and cows shortly be- 
fore or after calving. 


The painful swelling—which often 
extends from the floor of the chest to 
the udder—can result in a serious loss 
of milk revenue for 1 to 2 weeks or 
longer. If the condition is neglected, 
or is a chronic problem at calving 
time, the udder attachments may 
break down prematurely and reduce 
the productive life of a valuable 
animal 


CAUSE OF CAKED UDDER 
STILL NOT KNOWN 


The exact cause of caked udder is still 
not known. Most cases, however, are 
due to the strain placed on the heifer 
or cow as they prepare for the onset 
of lactation. The changes in blood 
protein brought about by the forma- 
tion of immune bodies for the colo- 
strum or first milk, are believed to be 
important contributing factors. 


NOTE: A change in feeding prac- 
tices, such as a reduction in grain, 
will not, in most cases, prevent udder 
edema. In fact, reducing the grain in- 
take of high-producing animals just 
after calving may increase the possi- 
bility of ketosis or acetonemia 


NEW VETERINARY DRUG 
PROMISES PROMPT RELIEF 
OF UDDER EDEMA 


Caked udder can now be treated with 
a new, effective drug, DIURIL® Bo- 
luses available from your veterinarian. 
Ineffective, time-consuming practices 
such as the use of massage, mild lini- 
ments, bag balms, and hot Epsom 
Salt packs can now be eliminated. 


After treatment with the blue 
DIURIL Boluses, under the direction 
of your veterinarian, you will prob- 
ably see and feel a difference in 
24-48 hours as the hard, tender and 
swollen bag becames soft and pliable. 
Warning: milk taken fi -» dairy ani- 
mals during treatment and for three 
days after latest treatment, must not 


be used for food. 
DIURIL Boluses for caked udder or 


mammary edema problems — before 
and after calving—are available only 
through your veterinarian. 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & 
Co., Inc. Rahway, New Jersey. 


®Trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. for 
chlorothiazide. 





Keep calves warm... 


... with artificial heat 

in cold weather. Tests were 
conducted with heat lamps, 
heated concrete and rubber mats. 


by E. A. Johnson 
and G. W. Isaacs 


to advantage by the dairy 

farmer? In the first place, it 
often may be desirable to remove 
the newborn calves from the dairy 
barn in order to protect them from 
contagious diseases. Since newborn 
calves are highly susceptible to dis- 
ease, maintenance of a warm, san- 
itary environment is essential, espe- 
cially during the critical 60-day pe- 
riod after birth. 

Secondly, common, deep bedding 
practices, although warmer for the 
calf, provide an ideal medium for 
the growth of disease organisms. 

This is where the electric brood- 
er comes in. It cen provide the sup- 
plemental heat needed to house new 
calves apart from the warmth of 
the dairy herd while using a mini- 
mum amount of bedding. 

Electrically-heated concrete mats 
were tested in the winter of 1952 
in a semi-open, pole-type building 
at Purdue University. Resistance- 
type heating cable was buried about 
% inch below the surface of the 
mat. The surface of the 3- by 4- 
foot. mat -was slightly crowned to 
provide good drainage. These mats 
were tested in 4- by 8-foot pens, 
leaving approximately 20 square feet 
of bare concrete floor where the 
calf fed and exercised. No straw or 
other bedding was used with mats. 


HH: can a calf brooder be used 


Like raised bed... 


The tests indicated that calves 
provided with a raised bedding sur- 
face will form cleanliness habits of 
keeping their bedding area cleaner 
than that of the rest of the pen, 
much the same as swine. They also 
showed that calves ordinarily would 
not need supplemental heat for long- 
er than an eight-week period. 

In 1958, electrically-heated rub- 
ber pads were tested as calf brood- 
ers. Three different control devices 
were used: An averaging thermo- 
stat which responded to the aver- 
age temperature of the mat, bime- 
tallic thermostats wired in series, 
and a pressure-sensitive switch mat 
placed between the heater and the 
insulation. The switch mat turned 
the heater on when the calf stood 
or laid on the mat. 

In general, the brooders provid- 
ing underfloor heat were unsatis- 
factory. The temperature of the con- 
crete mats was difficult to control. 
Thus, the calf was uncomfortable a 
large part of the time on the mat, 
due to excessively high or low tem- 
peratures. Also, these hrooders used 
energy even when the calf was away 
from the mat. 


Caused sores... 


The temperatures of the rubber 
mats were controlled more satis- 
factorily than the concrete mats. 
However, all the animals on these 
mats developed sores and lost hair. 


The authors are agricultural engineer, 
University of Massachusetts, and profes- 
sor of agricultural engineering, rdue 
University, respectively, 


HEAT LAMP is protected by a 
reflector shield. Projector and re- 
flector lamps can be used with- 
out shields, since they can be 
hung away from the calves’ reach. 


No apparent cause for this irrita- 
tion could be determined, so it 
would seem to be due to some prop- 
erty of the rubber, rather than to 
the heat. 

The satisfactory performance of 
the rubber mat controlled by a 
pressure switch was offset by the 
fact that this mat required three 
to six minutes to warm up. This 
made it difficult for the calf to 
learn to use the brooder, a serious 
disadvantage since the animals could 
not be allowed several days to learn 
where heat was available, due to 
the danger of pneumonia. 

In more recent tests, several 300- 
watt lamp brooders controlled by 
pressure switches were put in op- 
eration. In each pen, the lamp was 
suspended from the ceiling of the 
test building. The face of the lamp, 
when mounted on a common outlet 
box in a porcelain lampholder, was 
about four feet from the floor. 

This height was necessary to pre- 
vent lamp breakage by the calves. 
However, at this height the energy 
pattern of a heat lamp covered too 
large an area. For this reason, 150- 
watt lamps of the reflector-spot type 
were used, which have a similar 
energy pattern. These lamps are 
designed for lighting applications, 
but are nearly as efficient for heat- 
ing as heat lamps. However, their 
expected life is only about one- 
fifth that of heat lamps. 


Protect heat lamps .. . 


Heat lamps could be used at lower 
levels if they were protected from 
bumping by reflectors and guarded 
by wire mesh to prevent the calves 
from licking them. 

Newborn calves were placed on 
test in the brooders during Janu- 
ary and March. These calves learned 
quickly to avail themselves of the 
heat and appeared comfortable re- 
gardless of outdoor temperature. 

The lamp brooders seem more 
adaptable and dependable than the 
underfloor types. The lamp oper- 
ated by a pressure switch used no 
energy unless the calf desired heat. 
However, the lamp control saved 
only 1.75 kilowat hours of energy 
per day over continuous operation, 
which is about 4 cents per day. 
Since the control components cost 
about $25, it would take 3 years to 
pay for the equipment. This could 
be longer than the expected life of 
some of the components. The sim- 
plicity and satisfactory daily per- 
formance of the lamp brooder rec- 
ommend its future development for 
practical calf brooding. 
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The SAVINGEST 
MILK FILTER 
IS ALSO TH 


Milk really comes clean, sediment 
ratings are good, rejects at the milk 
plant are scarce as hens’ teeth when 
you use modern KENDALL MILK 
FILTERS. They’re the filters that... 


SAVE YOU MONEY—up to 25% on 
filter costs because they’re made with- 
out gauze. 


SAVE YOU TIME—({ilter milk faster, 
easier, no need to fuss. 


SAVE YOU TROUBLE—extre strong, 
won’t wash or channel, deliv: good 
sediment ratings every ti: 


Available in disks, strips, ;olls, and in- 
line filters. 


q aic NW IDALSI ai 


MILK FILTERS 





@As an extra convenience, Kendall 
offers you the handy plastic dispens- 
er, shown below, for only 59¢ from 
your supplier. Rustproof and strong, 
it keeps 6” and 614" disks clean and 
easy to get at, 


TRY "EM. MAIL THE COUPON 
FOR YOUR FREE SAMPLES, 


= KENDALL commane 


Fiber Products Division 
Dept. D121, Walpole, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free offer samples. 


Nome 





Address 





City 





Size of filter desired 














TOP PRODUCTION 


HIGH LIFETIME 
HEALTH LEVEL 
ESSENTIAL FOR 


From new-born calf through the entire 
productive lifetime of the cow, this 
Coordinated Feed-Health Program builds and maintains 
the good health that results in maximum production 


Does a healthier herd mean higher, 


more uniform milk production? Al 
available evidence indicates that it 
certainiy doe 

And since men who milk cows 
milk for money, this Coordinated 


Feed-Health 
to every dai! 
and practical to 


Program is important 


yman because it is easy 


ise and, with good 


herd management, results in getting 
the best production from your cows 
inherent in their breeding. 

Brief) the Coordinated Feed- 
Health Program provides a common- 
sense schedule for using good 


\) 


1. Give the fresh cow a good start. 
At calving, feed your cows a good 
formula feed which will provide 0.1 
mg. of AUREOMYCIN per pound of 
body weight per day. AUREOMYCIN 
helps keer ws free of disease, 


’ 
gives extra good health 





them the 
and vigor needed for calving. It also 
helps kee p cows in fine condition for 
their heaviest prod uction period. 





4. Keep healthy growth. From 7 
days to 4 months of age, feed a calf 
starter containing 50 gm. of AUREO- 
MYCIN per ton. This will protect 
them against bacterial diarrhea and 
pneumonia, foot rot, and will reduce 
losses from respiratory nfections 
If flies are a problem, the applica 
tion of malat! will keep your 
calves happier and healthier 


The 
products, and on produc 
Cyanamid ingredie nta, 
of yweare of 


formulated feeds and supplements 
containing AUREOMYCIN,® and the 
vaccines and medications essential 
for preventing and treating diseases. 

AUREOMYCIN controls a wide range 
of diseases and was the first anti- 
biotic accepted by the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration for con- 
tinuous feeding to lactating dairy 
cows. Laboratory tests and farm use 
have shown no residues in milk when 
fed as directed. 


Cyanamid Animal Health prod- 


ucts have long been known for their 
quality and effectiveness. 





2. Protect your new-born calf. 
From new-born to 3 days, the colos- 
trum milk is the calf’s best friend 
To prevent or treat calf scours or 
pneumonia, the calf should receive 
one AUREOMYCIN OBLET 1 to 3 hours 
after birth. This is good routine 
practice. The use of a balling gun 
facilitates administration of the 
OBLET as shown in illustration above 


5. Establish mastitis control pro- 
gram. Have your veterinarian test 
entire milking herd and vaccinate 
against staph mastitis and Staphy- 
lococcus Aureus Toxoid (Slanetz 
Strain). At 4 to 6 months, vaccinate 
for brucellosis and with LeBpac® for 


leptospirosis. Use a calf grower 
which will provide 70 mg. of AURRO- 
MYCIN per calf per day. 


Cyanamid 
s contatning 
result 

be en 


label inatructionsa on 
‘ 
are the 


research and have 





Together—AUREOMYCIN in formu- 
lated feeds and Cyanamid Animal 
Health Products can mean a health- 
ier herd and bigger milk checks 
for you. 

Take time to read the brief steps 
in the program. Then discuss it with 
your feed man. Your feed man has a 
free special folder for you which 
explains the program in detail. Ask 
him for it, or write American Cyana- 
mid Company, Agricultural Division, 
Princeton, N. J. @AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company's 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 





3. Building quality herd replace- 
ments. The quality of the cows in 
your future milking herd depends on 
the quality of the calves you raise. 
It is important to start at the begin- 
ning. From 4 to 45 days of age, use 
a milk replacer with 50 gm. of 
AUREOMYCIN per ton. You prevent 
bacterial diarrhea, increase rate of 
growth, and raise vigorous calves. 








Pa taattir < 3 
6. Feed for top milk production. 
Use a good dairy feed or yor 
which will provide 0.1 mg. of AUREO- 
MYCIN per pound of body weight per 
day. AUREOMYCIN helps oa your 
cows free of visible and invisible dis- 
eases which decrease production. 
Good health lets them produce to the 
full extent of their bred-in me 
Result: more income per cow 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 











accepted by Federal and/or State Gov 
Always read the labels and 
carefully follow directions jor use. 


COORDINATED 


ernmentsa. 


FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 





CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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Watch f 
protein shortage... 
with corn silage 


Unless some legume hay is fed, you may need to 
increase the protein in the grain mix to as much 
as 25 per cent to avoid serious protein shortage. 


by 7. C. Blalock 


ORE and more dairymen are using si- 
lage as the main roughage in their feed- 
ing program. There are several reasons. 

First, research as well as dairymen’s exper- 
iences have shown you can get top produc- 
tion on a heavy-silage, limited-hay forage feed- 
ing program. And, near top production can 
be maintained on all silage. 

Since many farms do not produce enough 
hay to justify the equipment and facilities 
needed to make top-quality hay, it usually is 
easier to produce top-quality silage than hay. 
Under most conditions, more total digestible 
nutrients can be produced from an acre of 
land in the form of corn or sorghum silage 
than from any other crop. 

Finally, it is now possible to almost com- 
pletely mechanize silage feeding, an important 
point to labor-conscious dairymen. 

Though considerable interest has been shown 
in some of the new hybrid sorghums for si- 
lage, the trend seems to be back to corn, par- 
ticularly if it can be grown equally well. 

Corn silage, generally the standard by which 
other silages are compared, is an excellent 
feed for milking cows. But, of all forages, it 
is one of the lowest in protein content. 

In feeding programs where hay, particular- 
ly legume hay, was the main forage with 
corn silage used as a supplement, this low 
protein level did not cause any problem. The 
relatively high protein content of the hay 
supplied enough protein when fed with a 14 
per cent grain mixture. 

However, more recent evidence indicates a 
protein shortage definitely may exist if corn 
silage makes up the bulk of the forage fed 
to the milking herd. The condition may be 
further aggravated by the fact that under a 
heavy forage feeding program less grain is 
needed. Unless the protein content of the 
grain mixture is increased, a serious protein 
shortage may develop. 


No protein shortage here .. . 

Let’s assume we have a herd of cows aver- 
aging 1,300 pounds in body weight. They are 
producing an average of 35 pounds of 3.6 per 
cent milk per day. If our feeding program is 
based on the heavy use of a legume hay as 
the main forage, we will experience no pro- 
tein shortage in the herd, even when feeding 
a grain mixture of 12 to 14 per cent crude 
protein content. 

Suppose, however, we limit hay to about 4 
pound per 100 pounds of body weight, so that 
each cow will get about 6 pounds per day, 
with the balance of the roughage coming 
from corn silage. 

Even on such a program there will be no 


~The author is In charge of dairy extension, North Caro- 
lina State College 


protein shortage by feeding a 14 to 16 per 
cent grain mixture if the herd is fed only a 
limited amount of roughage, up to about 11% 
pounds of hay equivalent per 100 pounds of 
body weight. 

The large amount of grain (which will be 
relatively high in protein) required when this 
low level of forage is fed will supply enough 
protein for the average herd. 

On the other hand, if we have a good sup- 
ply of corn silage, we may wish to feed 
roughage more liberally than this. If we hold 
the hay at 6 pounds and increase the silage 
to 75 pounds per cow, this would be about 
2% pounds of hay equivalent per 100 pounds 
of body weight. By Morrison's standards, this 
is considered to be a very liberal forage feed- 
ing program. 


More grain will help... 


How much grain will be required ond what 
level of protein should it com‘ a:.? 

Hay tested in North C gram 
last year contained an aver per 
cent crude protein and 8.9 per -cnt digest'Me 
protein; the corn silage averaged 2.2 and i 
per cent, respectively. About 6 pounds of this 
kind of hay and 75 pounds of corn silage will 
contain only 1.5 pounds of digestible protein. 

At this rate of forage feeding, Morrison’s 
grain feeding charts indicate that a cow pro- 
ducing 35 pounds of 3 per cent milk daily will 
need about 8 pounds of grain to satisfy her 
energy needs. 

A 1,300-pound cow producing at this level 
requires 2.7 pounds of digestible protein daily. 

Since the above forage program supplies 
only 1.5 pounds of digestible protein, the 8 
pounds of grain being fed will need to con- 
tain the difference, or 1.2 pounds. This will 
require about 20 per cent crude protein in the 
grain mixture to avoid a protein shortage. 

The level becomes even higher in herds 
where corn silage is fed liberally or is the 
sole source of roughage for the herd. This 
feeding program is becoming increasingly 
popular on many farms. 

If the above herd were being fed only corn 
silage at the rate of 90 pounds per cow per 
day, the same amount of grain would be re- 
quired to satisfy their energy needs. How- 
ever, due to the low protein content of corn 
silage, the protein in the grain mixture would 
have to be increased to at least 25 per cent. 

In many herds this whole problem of pro- 
tein shortage may be further aggravated by 
underfeeding, or a shortage of energy. 

Recent studies by Dr. H. R. Conrad and 
others at Ohio State showed that cows in 
milk still may be short of protein, even when 
fed more than recommended, if they are short 
of energy. Apparently, even though it is 


MOAR oy 


FEEDING SILAGE AUTOMATICALLY, 90 pounds 
a cow a day, is not uncommon. Since corn silage 
is low in protein, grain mixture should be adjusted 
to meet protein requirements of cows in milk. 


available, cows are not able to efficiently uti- 
lize protein if they are lacking in energy. 

What steps can you take to be sure your 
herd does not suffer from a protein shortage? 

@ Be sure your cows get enough energy. 
Check your grain feeding rates against Mor- 
rison’s standards and, even then, try feeding 
another pound or two to see if you get an 
increase in production. Remember, underfeed- 
ing is far more expensive than overfeeding! 

@ If you feed roughage at the rate of less 
than 1% pounds of hay equivalent per 100 
pounds of body weight and feed grain ac- 
cording to production, you probably will not 
experience a protein shortage when feeding 
a grain mixture containing 16 to 18 per cent 
crude protein. If part of this is a legume hay 
or silage, a 14 per cent mixture is enough. 

@ When your rate of roughage feeding 
reaches 2 to 244 pounds per 100 pounds of 
body weight and hay is limited to about ™ 
pound per 100 pounds body weight, you will 
need a grain mixture of not less than 18 to 
20 per cent. If corn or sorghum silage is fed 
at this rate as the sole roughage, a 24 to 26 
per cent grain mixture wil! be required. 

To avoid feeding a grain miixiure contain- 
ing this much protein, some dairymen are 
feeding each cow from 5 to 6 pounds of a 
mixture of 750 pounds of corn and cob mea! 
and 250 pounds of cottonseed or soybean oil 
meal. This is fed on top of the silage in ad- 
dition to the regular grain feeding at milk- 
ing time. It will supply enough protein so 
the regular grain ration for the milking herd 
will need to contain only about 16 per cent 
crude protein, THE END 








COWS’ BREEDING EFFICIENCY 
VARIES BY SEASON 


Seasonal differences in breeding efficiency 
for dairy cattle have been reported in vari- 
wus areas of the country. Evidently, light and 
both are important factors con- 
trolling fertility 

Until a recent study, most seasonal varia- 
tions have been directed toward the bull. How- 
semen quality has not necessarily coin- 
patterns. 


temperature 


seasonal 


ever 
cided with seasonal fertility 

A study of the part the female plays in 
seasonal breeding efficiency was made possi- 


ble in Arizona where extreme high summer 
temperatures persist. Using breeding records 
of dairy cows inseminated with semen col- 


lected from bulls in Palo Alto, Calif.; Colum- 
bus, Ohio; and Phoenix, Ariz.; no appreciable 
difference in fertility could be seen between 
the sources of semen during the hot summer 


months. In all cases, the breeding efficiency 


was low 

At the same time, however, dairy cows bred 
in moderate climatic areas outside Arizona 
with semen from the same Palo Alto bulls 


had a high rate of breeding efficiency. It is 
evident, therefore, that the cow is the main 
contributor to the low breeding efficiency in- 
fluenced by high environmental temperatures. 

A breed difference also was observed. Jer- 
seys, Guernseys, and Holsteins were studied. 
The were not affected during the 
summer months. Guernseys and Holsteins, how- 
ever, had severe depressions in breeding effici- 
ency corresponding to the high temperatures. 
A second depression in breeding performance 
was found to occur during the winter months, 
those reported in some northern 
the United States. 


Jerseys 


Simi I to 


latitudes of 


NEW VARIETY 
OF ALFALFA 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture and 


the Utah Experiment Station have announced 
a new alfalfa for the inter- 
mountain region of the Western United States. 
Uinta, and in four years of test- 
Utah, produced 67 per cent 
more seed per acre than Ranger, the variety 
most extensively grown in this country. Uinta 
resistant to yellow leaf blotch and 
than Ranger; it bac- 
is susceptible to the spotted 


disease-resistant 
It is called 
Logan, 


ing at 


s more 
mildew resists 
terial wilt, but 
iulfalfa aphid 

Limited quantities of foundation 
1 new variety are now available to certified 
rroducers from the Utah station at Lo- 
certified is expected to 
farmers for planting in 1963. 


downy 


seed of 
+} 
seed | 

and some seed 


pe {i aliabdlie to 


PROPER TEMPERATURE 
MAY BOOST FEED VALUE 


Cattle on pelleted feed usual!) gain weight 


7round ration. 


more efficiently than if fed a 
Scientists don’t know all the reasons why; 
some believe that heat involved in the pel- 


leting process changes feed so it can be uti- 
lized better 

U.S. Department of Agriculture experiments 
ire underway to see if temperatures of about 
150 to 225 degrees boost feed value. Object 
of these studies is to determine if there are 
temperatures, comparable to the ones involved 
in pelleting, that enhance the value of feed. 


If this is so, heat will be another factor, 


fineness of grind, known to 


in addition to 
make pellets an efficient food. 

A recent study showed that a temperature 
of 260 degrees reduces feed value. (Tempera- 
tures lower than 260 degrees develop when 


feed is processed into pellets.) Researchers 
think the high temperature lowers the qual- 
ity of protein in the feed or makes it less 
available for digestion by cattle. 

In this study, a Bermuda grass-corn ration 
in three different forms (ground, pelleted, 
and ground and heated to 260 degrees) was 
fed steers at the Agricultural Research Cen- 
ter, Beltsville, Md. Agricultural research serv- 
ice animal husbandmen P. A. Putnam and 
R. E. Davis made the study. Steers receiving 
ground ration gained 1.79 pounds per day; 
those getting pellets gained 2 pounds daily. 

Animals on the ground-and-heated ration 
averaged only 0.29 pound of daily gain. And 


«these steers lost weight until a protein sup- 


plement was added to their diet. 


KEEPS FEET WARM 
IN MILKING PARLOR 


Now, dairymen can be as contented as the 
cows they milk. Professor C. N. Turner, Cor- 
nell agricultural engineer, has solved the prob- 
lem of cold feet for milkers, traditionally a 
plague to dairymen in milking parlors. The 
pit the workers milk in acts as a trap for 
cold air, chilling them from the waist down. 

A successful heating system was reported 


for the first time at the annual executive 
committee meeting of the New York Farm 


Electrification Council held recently at Cor- 
nell University. The device works by means 
of hot water circulated through black steel 
pipes installed along the sides of the pit. 
Previous attempts to warm the pit have failed 
because heat was introduced too high in the 
parlor to be effective. 

Dairymen who have tried the device report 
waist-to-feet winter comfort for the first time 
during working hours. 

Designed by Turner, the system can be in- 
stalled by tradesmen in new or existing milk- 
ing parlors. All electrical parts are manufac- 
tured or assembled in a packaged unit that 
can be installed outside the moist pit area, 
reducing the danger of shock and giving the 
equipment longer life expectancy 
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LEAD POISONING 
ON INCREASE 


Illinois veterinarians have reported a sud- 
den increase in livestock fatalities due to poi- 
soning by lead paint. While there is no ex- 
planation for the increase, the majority of 
victims are cattle and sheep. Quantities of 
lead that would cause little or no reaction in 
other farm animals are often fatally toxic to 
calves and lambs. 

Dr. W. G. Huber, pharmacologist, says that 
less than a teaspoon of lead would be fatal 
to a young calf or lamb. The amount of lead 
needed for a lethal dose increases with the 
animal's weight. 

These small doses are obtained quickly once 
the animal discovers that lead paint has an 
irresistible salty flavor. This tasty “treat” is 
everywhere, on the freshly-painted surface or 
the old paint under it, the water bucket con- 
verted from a paint pail, or the flakes of 
paint scattered in the grass. 

Once inside the body, lead gets into the 
blood stream and attacks nerve centers. Ep- 
som salts may sometimes be helpful. While 
the salts are not a treatment, they prevent 
further absorption of lead by turning it into 
a lead sulphate. Since the animal’s system 
cannot absorb this material, the lead is elim- 
inated in the feces. 

Signs of lead poisoning are nervousness or 
excitement, blindness, incoordination, epileptic- 
like seizures, and gvinding of the teeth. Once 
these signs appear, death rates approach 100 
per cent in cattle and sheep. 

Since treatment in extreme cases is almost 
impossible, prevention is the only practical 
solution to the problem. Here are two im- 
portant precautions: 

1. Keep livestock away from paints having 
a lead base and also other sources of lead, 
such as insecticide sprays and old automobile 
batteries. 

2. Do not use paint pails as water buckets. 


IDENTIFY CALVES 
WHEN SMALL 


Identifying dairy calves is an absolute ne- 
cessity for the purebred breeder and an ad- 
visable practice for the grade dairyman. 

It is important that a calf be identified 
when it is small, since this is when most of 
the information is known. Also, the calf is 
easier to handle. 

C. W. Nibler, Nebraska extension dairyman, 
listed four items which can be preserved for 
future reference by marking a calf properly 
and recording the information in a good rec- 
ord book: 

1. Date of birth. 

2. Name and number of sire and dam. 

3. Date of vaccination against diseases, 

4. Date and method of disposal. 

One of three different methods can be used 
in identifying calves: 

Tattooing the ear of the calf of the solid- 
color dairy breeds such as the Brown Swiss 
and the Jersey. 

Photographing or sketching the color mark- 
ings of the calf of the broken-color breeds 
such as Holstein, Ayrshire, and Guernsey will 
furnish information that allows permanent 
identification. 

Eartag calves when they are young. Re- 
cord the ear tag number, together with the 
names of the sire and dam and date of birth, 
in a permanent record book. 
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Satistied with your milking rate ? 


EXPERIMENTAL UNIT designed to test milking rates and completeness of machine milking. 


N THE previous article (“Get all the milk 

rapidly and safely,” November 25 issue) 

we outlined the five steps in a proper milk- 
ing procedure and gave the reasons for each 
step. Here we shall discuss factors which gov- 
ern the cow’s rate of milking. 

A cow’s milking rate is controlled primar- 
ily by: (1) The size of the teat opening, and 
(2) the tautness of the sphincter tissues. [“It’s 
the teat end that counts,” Hoard’s Dairyman 
Sept. 25 issue] which surround the teat canal 
and keep it closed when the cow is not being 
milked. These appear to be inherited charac- 
teristics. This was shown in a British experi- 
ment where the rate of milking was deter- 
mined on individual quarters. 


When cows were milked under normal con- 
ditions, large differences in the milk flow 
rate (pounds of milk yielded per minute) be- 
tween cows were observed. However, when the 
cows were milked after the teats had been 
cannulated with a milk tube to give all teats 
the same diameter teat opening, milk flow 
rate was nearly identical for all cows. 


108 cows milked in tests ... 


The milking rate of a group of cows can be 
changed somewhat by altering the milking 
machine, the environment, feeding practices, 
and, above all, management. But don’t risk 
trouble by altering the milker yourself. This 
should be done only by the manufacturer. 

A recent experiment was conducted at Cor- 
nell University to determine the effect of 
vacuum levels, pulsation rates, and pulsation 
ratios on the rate and completeness of ma- 
chine milking. The pulsation ratio is the ratio 
of time that milk flows from the teat to the 
time the flow ceases during a given pulsation. 
Or it may be considered the ratio of time the 
teat cup liner is expanded to the time it is in 
collapse. The variables tested were: Vacuum 
levels — 12, 18, 24 inches of mercury; pulsa- 
tion rates — 40, 80, 120 per minute; and pul- 


the total milking time. The maximum rate of 
flow (highest yield per minute) was increased. 

Increasing the vacuum level from 18 to 24 
inches of mercury, however, markedly in- 
creased the machine stripping time and thus 
increased the total milking time. This makes 
the total milking time at 24 inches about the 
same as that at 12 inches of mercury. 


The maximum rate of flow was not in- 
creased at 24 inches over the 18 inches of 
vacuum. The increase in machine stripping 
time is apparently due to the fact that high 
vacuum levels cause more teat cup crawl than 
the lower vacuum levels. A milking machine 
is being used in Holland which operates at 25 
inches of vacuum. These research data would 
indicate that such a machine has no advan- 
tage over a machine at 15 to 18 inches. 

This work should not be interpreted to in- 
dicate that 18 inches of vacuum is the ideal 
level of vacuum. The experiment was designed 
to determine the effect of wide variations in 
vacuum levels, pulsation rates, and pulsation 
ratios on the rate and completeness of milk- 
ing. There is probably a level between 12 and 
18 inches that would provide a better milking 
rate than either of these. This work indicates, 
however, that milking machines with low vac- 
uum levels require a longer time to milk cows 
and do not lessen machine stripping time. 

Our research and that at other institutions 
now indicates that the vacuum level in itself, 
is not related to the incidence of clinical mas- 
titis. We hasten to add that this appears true 
when good milking procedures are carried out 
with properly operating machines. 

It will be noted in the table that the pul- 
sation rate had no striking effect on the ma- 
chine stripping time, the total milking time, 
or the maximum rate of flow. In other re- 
search work it has been found that increas- 
ing the pulsation rate from 20 to 50 pulsa- 
tions per minute decreased total milking time. 


Size of teat openings and 
tautness of sphincter tissue 
largely determine rate. 

But what about the effects 
of vacuum levels, 

pulsation rates and ratios? 
Here are findings 

of New York research. 


by G. H. Schmidt 


It was also found that a pulsation rate be- 
low 40 pulsations per minute caused some 
discomfort to the cow. Increasing the pulsa- 
tion rate from 50 to 80 pulsations per minute 
caused a slight decrease in total milking time. 

Very little work has been done in the Unit- 
ed States on the effect of the pulsation ratio 
on the rate of milking and the completeness 
of milking. It can be seen that widening the 
pulsation ratio from a 1:1 ratio to a 3:1 ra- 
tio increased the machine stripping time. The 
time before stripping was reduced by the wide 
ratio, but the increase in machine stripping 
time offset this to make total milking time 
about the same as the 1:1 ratio. The wide ra- 
tio also increased maximum rate of flow. 

This work indicates that it is probably not 
desirable to change the pulsation ratios from 
the established 1:1 ratios presently being used 
in the United States. Another problem with 
this is that pulsators operating at wide ratios 
are rather complicated and difficult to design. 

Several other interesting observations were 
made in the experiment. For example, with 
our equipment we found cows required 7 to 
14 days to get used to the new machine or 
treatment. Total milking time declined until 
the seventh day, then remained constant. 


Easier to train heifers .. . 


Another observation was the fact that first- 
calf heifers gave a much greater response to 
a change in treatment than older cows. For 
instance, the total milking time was reduced 
to a greater extent in first-calf heifers when 
the vacuum level was increased from 12 to 18 
inches of vacuum. This indicates first-calf 
heifers are more easily trained to milk faster. 

Another finding: The maximum rate of flow 
was negatively correlated with the machine 
stripping time and yield. This would indicate 
faster-milking cows have a lower stripping 
yield than slower-milking cows. THE END 


Effect of vacuum levels, pulsation rates, and pulsation ratios on the rate and 


sation ratios —1:1 and 3:1. 
completeness of milking. 


A total of 108 cows was milked for 28-day 
periods at the various combinations of treat- ae 
ments. While the detailed findings from all Variable Amount betore 
the combinations are too voluminous to pre- stripping 
sent here (they will appear in the Journal of 
Dairy Science), a summary of our experiment 
is presented in the table. 

It will be noted in the first part of the table 
that increasing the vacuum level from 12 to 
18 inches had no marked effect on machine 








Machine Total Maximum 
milking rate of 


stripping 
time time flow 











(min.) (min.) (b./min.) 


Vacuum (inches 12 40 . 46 8.1 
of mercury) 18 3.0 . 3.8 10.7 
24 28 J 44 10.5 


Pulsation rate 40 3.4 45 9.7 

(number per minute) 80 3.2 4.2 9.9 

stripping time, but markedly decreased the 120 3.0 41 9.7 
ilki i > strippin and 

normal milking time (before stripping) ideals ead 1:1 35 44 94 


The author is assistant professor of animal husbandry 3:1 3.0 ‘ 42 10.1 
at Cornell University. bes , 
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How we guard against disease 


Mastitis, milk fever, acetonemia, calf diarrhea, and failure to settle continue to cause 
trouble even in well-managed herds. Here is how five top dairymen handle these problems. 





TO PREVENT SCOURS in baby calves 


cleaned and disinfected twice daily by 


are 15 inches off the 1001 iives are tied 


ESPITE earlier diagnoses, improved treat- 
D ments, and the fact that such diseases 
as brucellosis and tuberculosis have been 
largely controlled, there are still many dis- 
eases and ailments robbing dairymen of profits 
For the benefit of our readers who are 
plagued with of the common disease 
problems, we've asked five successful dairymen 
to discuss their herd health programs in this, 
the fourth article in our Hoard'’s Dairyman 
Round Table 
By way of introduction, here ar: 
on the dairymen you will meet 
doha D. Ware, Stowe, Vt A reg 


some 


some facts 


istered Jer- 


sey breeder who operates 200 acres with a 
full-time hired man. On DHIA last year, 45 
ws averaged 9,505 pounds milk, 523 fat 
David G. Smokler, D.V.M., Dallas, Texas: 
A veterinarian who operates an 800-acre farm, 
has 200 head of dairy cattle of which about 
two-thirds are registered Holsteins. Last year, 
120 cows averaged more than 13,000 pounds 

milk, 452 pounds butterfat 
N. D. Sommers and Son, Grove City, Ohio: 


This father-son partnership operates 220 acres 
with a registered Ayrshire herd of 60 head, 
24 in milk. Last year on HIR, they averaged 
12,250 pounds of milk, 492 pounds butterfat 


Their 13-year average, with 21 cows in milk, 
is 11,309 pounds milk, 446 pounds fat, actual 

Tom Kleinpeter, Baton Rouge, La.: Oper- 
ates Kleinpeter Dairy Farm with his father, 
Leon. They have a registered Guernsey herd 
which, with 64 cows on HIR !ast year, aver- 


420 pounds butterfat 
they have lost just 


aged 8,400 pounds milk 
Specialists in calf raising 
two in the past three years 

Isador Fleming, Califon, N. J.: 


han 200 acres with a 


Operates 
registered Hol- 


r 
ee 


buckets and waterers are 
Tom Kleinpeter, La. Stalls 
rear of stall is open 


for Dr 


stein herd numbering 92. Last year on DHIR, 
54 cows in milk averaged 12,096 pounds milk, 
447 pounds butterfat. 

Here are our questions and their answers: 


What diseases give you the most trouble? 
How do you diagnose them? 


Ware: Milk fever; symptoms vary in indi- 
vidual animals. Some may be highly nervous, 
while others become lackadaisical and dull. 
There is a general coolness in the pinbones, 
hips, and ears as well as along the backbone. 
There is also a slowing down of all natural 
functions, 

Smokler: Mastitis; traumatic gastritis; hoof 
rot; and various calf diarrheas. In mastitis, 
inflamed swollen quarter in an acute case; in 
chronic cases, pus cells on the strip cup. In 
traumatic gastritis, failure to eat, arched back, 
anxious expression, expiratory grunting, tense- 
ness of abdominal muscles. In hoof rot, limp, 
swollen heel or toes above hoof. In diarrhea, 
watery stool, dehydration, depression 

Sommers: Acetonemia and milk fever. There 
is a distinct odor about the cow affected by 
acetonemia. We check the cow by the use of 
the urinary analysis tablet. Milk fever is de- 
tected by staggering and constipation. 

Kleinpeter: Mastitis; cows failing to settle; 
and impaction. For mastitis, we use strip cup 
and watch for abnormal milk, as well as any 
inflammation or swelling. For slow breeders, 
we call our veterinarian, if the cow has not 
settled after the third service, and follow his 
recommendations. For impaction, the cow usu- 
ally is listless and off-feed and shows signs of 
being constipated. 

Fleming: Mastitis and acetonemia. We use 





ua : 


VACCINATING AGAINST BLACKLEG AND BANG’S is routine 
D. G. Smokler, Tex. Bacterins may be used if calf diar- 
rea is problem. A veterinarian, Smokler operates an 800-acre farm. 


a strip cup before each milking, also watch 
for lack of appetite and loss of milk in cows 
that have freshened recently. 


What symptoms indicate a cow is sick? 
How soon do you call a veterinarian? 


Ware: A dullness and lack of interest in 
everything surrounding her. Most dairymen, 
I believe, know their cows as individuals and 
are quick to detect when they are not “right.” 
In most cases they are off their feed. If there 
isn’t a marked improvement in the cow’s con- 
dition within 24 hours, we call the veterinar- 
ian. We are most fortunate in this section to 
have the services of an excellent veterinarian. 
Early diagnosis of a disease makes the treat- 
ment easier for him and places the animal 
back in the milking string. 

Smokler: 1. Failure to eat and failure to 
appear in milking barn at regular time. 

2. Standing away from herd at feed bunk 
or hay racks. 

3. Sudden drop in milk production. 

4. Quite a lot depends on the owner know- 
ing the attitudes and habits (normal) of each 
individual cow for early recognition of sick- 
ness. Many animals do not appear sick out- 
wardly, unless one knows the cow’s normal 
reactions. Fortunately, I am a veterinarian. 

Sommers: Lack of appetite, dullness of the 
eyes, lack of alertness, and drop in milk pro- 
duction. Daily checking of milk weights can 
help here a great deal. At the first indication 
that a cow is sick we call the veterinarian. 
There is too much to lose by delay. Immedi- 
ate treatment can get a cow back to normal 
production quickly. 

Kleinpeter: An immediate drop in produc- 
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REMOVING MACHINE promptly is important 
part of mastitis contro] program of N. D. Sommers 
and Son, Ohio. They milk 24 registered Ayrshires. 


tion is noted and the cow usually goes off 
feed. She will also have a dull, listless look 
in her eyes with drooping ears and will go 
off by herself rather than stay with the herd. 
If we are sure of the disease, we treat it. If 
we are not sure, or if we do not get some 
response to our treatment at once, we call 
the veterinarian immediately. 

Fleming: Lack of appetite, loss of milk, and 
unusual bowel movements. We call the vet- 
erinarian as soon as symptoms are noticed. 


What is your mastitis control program? 
What do you do in case of a flareup? 


Ware: Since udder and teat injury seem to 
us to be the main cause of mastitis, whether 
it comes from a teat that has been stepped 
on or from improper miiking, we try to keep 
the cows as comfortable as possible in well- 
bedded stalls. A great deal of research has 
been done in this state on proper milking meth- 
ods, preparing the cow, proper vacuum, and 
not leaving the machine on the cow after she 
is milked out. We inject the infected quarter 
after complete milking. If it is not cleared up 
within, 24 hours, the injection is repeated. 
Complete milking of the infected quarter three 
or four times a day helps in most cases. If 
a cow is very sick, we call the veterinarian. 
We inject problem quarters when drying off 
the cow. 

Smokler: Strip cup and occasional CMT 
(California Mastitis Test) checking; record of 
each cow’s mastitis with treatment at dry-off 
period; narrow bore milk liners; quick milk- 
ing; concrete floors to prevent udder damage 
in wet weather. In the event of a mastitis 
flareup, we provide treatment of quarters and 
systemic treatment if necessary. We use the 
CMT tests if there are a number of cases. 

Sommers: We control mastitis by practicing 
regular milking, plus the use of individual pa- 
per towels dipped in a chlorine solution for 
each cow. We also pre-strip each cow before 
putting on the milker. It is also important to 
be on hand to remove milker as soon as the 
cow is milked out. In the event of a flareup, 
the first thing we do is to use the terramycin 
medication plus hot water and liniment appli- 
cation to the udder. 

Kleinpeter: We wash, disinfect, and wipe 
udders with warm cloth within three minutes 
of milking. We do not apply milker until milk 
letdown; machine strip as soon as cow milks 
out, disinfect after removing machine; keep 
barns, lots and pastures free of objects on 
which cow might bruise her udder; do not 
crowd in loafing or feeding area; keep rest- 
ing area dry and well bedded. Cows that have 
had mastitis are milked last. We rinse ma- 
chine in water and disinfect after milking 
each cow. If cow does not respond to treat- 
ment, she is removed from the herd. We boil 
the inflations weekly in lye solution; alter- 
nate them weekly and check daily for dam- 
age. We also regularly check amount of vac- 


JOHN WARE, Vt., believes early diagnosis is im- 
portant in catching a cow that is “not right.” He 
never makes an abrupt change in a cow’s feed. 


uum at all stall cocks, keep vacuum lines clean, 
and keep pulsators clean and operating prop- 
erly at all times. In case of a flareup, we 
identify the type of mastitis and treat accord- 
ingly. The cow is isolated and milked last. 

Fleming: Besides using strip cup, we use a 
hot antiseptic solution to wash each udder be- 
fore milking. If there is a flareup, we use 
penicillin and, if necessary, have our veteri- 
narian give penicillin shots. 


What is your program for controlling 
brucellosis? What would you do if you 
had a Bang’s outbreak? What are the 
main causes of abortions other than 
those resulting from Bang’s? 


Ware: Calfhood vaccination certainly is the 
most important step in controlling brucellosis. 
If we do buy any females, which is very sel- 
dom, they must have been calfhood vaccinat- 
ed and come from certified Bang’s-free herds. 
As in controlling all diseases, we try to keep 
any visitors from walking in front of cows. 

In the event of a Bang’s outbreak, we would 
have no choice as the state would take over. 
Vermont has done everything possible to pro- 
tect the dairyman as well as the economy of 
the state against a Bang’s outbreak. Calfhood 
vaccination has been practiced for many years. 
Any suspicion of Bang’s in the herd would be 
detected by the ring test which is taken pe- 
riodically on our milk. A blood test on the 
herd would then be taken; reactors would be 
slaughtered and indemnity paid on them by 
the state. Our herd is practically 100 per cent 
calfhood vaccinated and certified Bang’s-free 
so that we feel we have done everything pos- 
sible in this respect. 

The main causes of abortion other than 
those resulting from Bang’s would be vibriosis 
and leptospirosis insofar as diseases are con- 
cerned. However, in many cases, I believe 
abortion has been caused by an injury of 
some sort, possibly where a boss cow has 
taken it out on another cow. 

Smokler: Calfhood vaccination. In the event 
of an outbreak, we would test herd every 30 
to 60 days to eliminate reactors and more 
often on suspicious animals to see if titre is 
rising. We would also disinfect maternity areas 
and fence off stock tanks. 

Early abortions (30 to 60 days) are caused 
by breeding too soon following calving, and 
trichomoniasis, although we have not had this 
disease in our herd. Late abortions may be 
caused by leptospirosis, while some cows have 
abortions not caused by specific diseases. 

Sommers: Vaccination of calves before they 
are 7 months old; blood test of adult animals 
periodically. If we had an outbreak, there 
would be nothing to do but sell the infected 
eows and try to find the source of the dis- 
ease. You would hardly expect an outbreak 
with vaccinated cattle. 

Other than diseases, the main cause of abor- 


ISADORE FLEMING, N.J., finds mastitis ‘and 
acetonemia most troublesome. Uses strip cup be- 
fore each milking, watches for lack of appetite. 


tions would be injury to the cow. Some treat- 
ments for other things cause abortions. 

Kleinpeter: We vaccinate all heifers and buy 
no cattle that are not vaccinated. We also 
test regularly to be sure we have no infection. 

If there were an outbreak, we would clean 
and remove all bedding and manure from lots 
and buildings and thoroughly disinfect; change 
cows to different pasture, and plow pastures; 
test and butcher reactors. 

Other causes of abortion are leptospirosis, 
uterine infections, early death of embryo, and 
external injuries. 

Fleming: We vaccinate all calves between 4 
and 8 months. In the event of an outbreak, 
we would cull and sanitize. Since we've had 
no experience, would have to find the recom- 
mended procedure. 

Other than abortion from Bang’s disease, it 
is caused from mishandling. 


What experience have you had with vi- 
briosis and leptospirosis? 


Ware: I believe most dairymen have exper- 
ienced breeding trouble. How much of this in 
our case has been due to vibriosis has been 
hard to determine. Whenever we have felt 
that it was present in our herd, we have had 
the cows treated by our veterinarian either 
shortly before or just after they are bred; 
that is, during their heat period. 

Smokler: Within our own herd have not 
had either disease, but we vaccinate for lep- 
tospirosis annually. 

Sommers: None as yet. 

Kleinpeter: We have no vibriosis. We have 
had a few cases of leptospirosis which we 
treated with streptomycin. We vaccinate all 
animals in the herd. 

Fleming: None. 


How do you protect against milk fever? 


Ware: We try to slow down the milk-mak- 
ing process of the cow at calving time by not 
milking her for the first 24 hours. The tre- 
mendous demand on the cow’s system for cal- 
cium at that time often throws it out of bal- 
ance, thus resulting in milk fever. We have 
tried feeding vitamin D to those cows with a 
history of milk fever with fairly good results. 
This must be done preferably during the sev- 
en days and at least four immediately pre- 
ceding calving. It is difficult, for us at least, 
to determine the exact day of calving, a week 
ahead of time. 

Smokler: A good grain ration with miner- 
als at regular levels. 

Sommers: In chronic cases, we have the vet- 
erinarian give the cow a shot of vitamin D 
about 3 or 4 days before freshening and hor- 
mones the day before. Otherwise, we try to 
feed the dry cow to prevent milk fever. 

Kleinpeter: Feed extra calcium before calv- 
ing and do not milk cows dry for several days. 

Fleming: If we have a cow with a record 

(Continued on next page) 
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of milk fever, our veterinarian treats her 


ahead of delivery 


How do you prevent cows from going 
off-feed? What is the best way to get 
cows back on feed? 


Ware: We try never make an abrupt 
yww’s feed. While we like to get 
1 cow on full feed as soon as possible after 
freshening, this must be a gradual 
off-feed, we cut back 
n silage and eliminating 
ly for a few days, and feeding hay 
If she has been on pasture 


change in a 


process, 
ilso. If a cow does gt 
grain sometimes 


oth entire 


lone she is kept 
in the barn. An appetite tonic also is given. 

Smokler: No sudden change of feed or hay 
or silage, and also feed good-quality rough- 
age. We try to determine the cause of going 


off-feed. If impaction, we give mild purgative 


milk of magnesia) 
Sommers: We always try to feed high-qual- 
feed in reasonable amounts according to 
cow's production and her eating habits. 

To get a cow back on feed, we use small 


combinations, as 
ones they aren't 


of different grain 
well as different kinds of hay 


jUantities 


ised to having. If a cow has been sick, an 
irsenic pep pill, under veterinarian’s supervi- 
yn, Will, many times, start her eating again 


make an abrupt change 
in feed and try not to overfeed. To get them 
feed, we treat them for whatever 
off-feed. We use purga- 
mix and appetizers by trying different kinds 
of feed, or with extra molasses 

Fleming: We try to give them a balanced 


Kleinpeter: We never 


back on 


caused them to go 


feed program and watch for any cows that 
are fussy eaters. If they are off-feed it could 
be early symptoms of several things. To get 
them back on feed, we use molasses and 
change the feed, as well as use a tonic 


What precautions do you take against 
acetonemia or ketosis? What treatment 
have you found most effective? 


Ware: Acetonemia has not been much of a 
problem with us. As soon as possible after 
freshening, our cows are on full feed. This 


been a help in this respect. In 
rapid loss of weight and appe- 
called and if diag- 
is treated. Re- 
sponse has always been very rapid 

Smokler: No particular precautions other 
than continuous grain feeding through dry 
period; we do not cut grain at calving time. 

Sommers: In the past year, our veterinar- 
ian has been using a very effective hormone 
injection, given a day or two before calving. 

Kleinpeter: We feed as much 
and treat with dextrose 


probably has 
the event of 
tite, our veterinarian is 
nosed as acetonemia, the cow 


molasses as 
possible 
Fleming: We use a giucose solution. 


How do you prevent bioat? 


Ware: has been a real problem with 
us. I believe this is due partially to our method 
of pasturing. Because of limited acreage, our 
pastures are rationed, the cows remaining in 
a section only long enough to get filled up. 
They know this and for this reason, especially 
in Ladino, they tend to eat too fast. When- 
ever feasible, we feed them hay. This has 
helped but has not cured the tendency to 
We find some cows more susceptible to 
bloat than others 

Smokler: 1. Keep plenty of grasses in our 
legume pastures by nitrogen fertilization. 

2. Feed hay before turning cows out. 

Sommers: We feed our cows all the hay 
they will eat before we turn them out on 
grass in the spring. 

Kleinpeter: We are on a year around pro- 
gram of corn silage and alfalfa and have very 
little bloat. We do not change grain or rough- 
age suddenly and we treat with anti-ferments. 

Fleming: We shorten the time on pasture 
of alfalfa or any other field crop with a 
tendency to bloat. 


sioat 
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How do you handle the “‘slow breeder’’? 


Ware: Habitual slow breeders are culled. 

If a cow fails to settle on the second serv- 
ice, the veterinarian is called. After examina- 
tion, if everything is found to be normal, she 
is treated with antibiotics during her heat pe- 
riod. Keeping records on heat periods is very 
important and any irregularities should be 
noted and the cow examined. I believe there 
is no one problem confronting us as dairymen 
which can eat into our profits so decisively as 
the slow breeder 

Smokler: If heat periods are normal and 
examination of reproductive tract indicates no 
abnormalities, we breed and infuse uterus with 
antibiotics. We use hormonal therapy on cows 
with too short or too long heat periods. 

Sommers: If a cow is a habitual slow breed- 
er, we have the veterinarian examine the cow 
and give treatment, if needed. Then, if she 
doesn’t settle by the second service, she is 
examined again. We also use a young bull. 

Kleinpeter: Slow breeders are examined at 
regular intervals by our veterinarian and we 
follow his recommendations. 

Fleming: Our veterinarian treats her after 
checking for the possible cause. 


What is the leading cause of calf scours? 
How do you prevent it? 


Ware: The line between life and death in a 
newborn calf is a very thin one. We should 
be very careful that it comes into the world 
in a clean, dry pen, free from drafts. We 
should also make sure it receives the first 
milk or colostrum from its dam. A calf tablet 
containing vitamins A and D and a scour pre- 
ventive is also given to our calves for the 
first 4 days. As the calf grows older, we 
make sure that the milk or milk substitute is 
warm when fed, and that no sudden changes 
take place in its diet 

Smokler: Unsanitary surroundings and fail- 
ure to get colostrum milk. It’s very important 
to have clean pens and clean utensils. 

Sommers: Overfeeding would be the leading 
cause. This is the reason accurate weighing 
of every feeding is necessary. Unsanitary con- 
ditions and crowding would be another cause 
of scours. We try to prevent scours by weigh- 
ing each calf’s feed. We try to keep our stalls 
clean; we keep our calf nipple buckets clean. 

Kleinpeter: Unclean feeding utensils and 
surroundings, also coccidiosis. All buckets and 
waterers are thoroughly cleaned and disin- 
fected twice daily for baby calves. Entire calf 
pens of older calves are cleaned and disinfect- 
ed at regular intervals, usually once per month. 

Fleming: Unsanitary conditions. We are 
careful to disinfect all pens. 


How do you prevent foot troubles? 


Ware: We try not to have any mucky, dis- 
ease-breeding spots where our cows are pas- 
tured. There is a brook through which the 
cows must walk going to and from pasture 
and I believe this has been an aid in pre- 
venting hoof rot. We also have our cows’ 
hoofs trimmed. 

Smokler: We fence off stagnant water areas 
and farm ponds. In closely-confined herds, 
antibiotics in feed may be helpful. 

Sommers: We keep the cows’ feet trimmed 
and try to keep our cows out of mud. We ai- 
so try to keep cows from getting their feet 
bruised on gravel. 

Kleinpeter: Remove all objects that might 
cause damage to cows’ feet and have ample 
room for cows to exercise. 

Fleming: Keep their feet as dry and sani- 
tary as possible. 


How are new animals handled that are 
brought into the herd? 


Ware: Very few females are ever bought. 
Those that have been bought have come from 
calfhood-vaccinated and Bang’s-free herds. 
They are not isolated other than keeping them 
in the barn for a day or two. 
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Smokler: Very few outside additions made. 
We try to know herd health history and we 
re-check brucellosis test, but do not isolate 
unless we, suspect a disease condition. 

Sommefs: Very seldom do we bring in new 
animals. If we do, we isolate them for about 
three weeks. We bring them into the stan- 
chions to help them get accustomed to the 
herd and their new surroundings. 

Kleinpeter: New animals are isolated and 
closely observed for four weeks before going 
with the herd. 


How do you handle the cow that doesn’t 
clean? 


Ware: Many years ago, I used to clean the 
cows myself, but since learning this can be 
dangerous, not only for the cow but to the 
untrained individual, I now call my veteri- 
narian after 36 hours. 

Smokler: Inject cow with antibiotics 12 
hours after retention. If easily removed after 
48 hours, I remove the placenta manually. 

Sommers: Keep the cow isolated and call 
the veterinarian in 72 hours. 

Kleinpeter: Twenty-four hours after calv- 
ing, we try to clean the cow and treat with 
uterine boluses. If we cannot clean her, we 
call our veterinarian. 

Fleming: Our veterinarian cleans her, then 
treats her with sulfa pills. 


How often do you assist in calving? 


Ware: I assist them if I am present and if 
the calf is being delivered in a normal posi- 
tion. If a cow is in labor for several hours 
and I feel the calf is not in a normal posi- 
tion, I call the veterinarian. 

Smokler: Only when it is apparent the cow 
is having difficulty in delivery. I use a fetal 
extractor (calf puller) after determining that 
the calf is in proper position for delivery. 

Sommers: We always try to be on hand 
when a cow is calving. Usually, we give some 
assistance. We use obstetric equipment. 

Kleinpeter: When cows have labored for a 
short while, we examine them to be sure calf 
is in proper position. Sometimes we use oxy- 
tocin or assist cows that do not deliver in a 
reasonable time. 

Fleming: Whenever necessary. I don’t be- 
lieve in letting the cow go too long in labor. 
I go into the cow to turn the calf, if neces- 
sary, and if we can’t deliver, we call the vet- 
erinarian immediately. He has a jack-type ar- 
rangement. 


What rcutine vaccinations do you make 
in your calves? 


Ware: Calfhood vaccination for Bang’s. 

Smokler: Blackleg, Bang’s, and sometimes 
bacterins, if calf diarrhea is a problem. 

Sommers: The veterinarian makes calfhood 
vaccination for brucellosis between 4 and 7 
months of age. 

Kleinpeter: We vaccinate for shipping fever 
and blackleg, and worms at regular intervals. 

Fleming: Just for brucellosis, have used no 
other as yet. 


How often do you check dry cows and 
heifers? 


Ware: At least twice a week. This is not 
only important in determining if anything is 
wrong, but in the case of heifers, tends to 
make them a more docile animal on entering 
the milking string. 

Smokler: Two to three times a day on dry 
cows, once daily on heifers. 

Sommers: Our heifer pasture joins our cow 
pasture and it is very easy to check on them 
daily. In the winter, they are in a feedlot and 
are observed severa! times a day. 

Kleinpeter: All cattle are checked and count- 
ed daily. Heavy springers held close by are 
checked several times daily. 

Fleming: Personally check once each week, 
but have someone else check each day. 

THE END 
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$1,000 
worth of 
fertilizer... 


TO PREVENT NITROGEN LOSS, add superphos- 
phate daily, 2 pounds per cow, 100 for 50 cows. 


Hauling manure pays good dividends if 
you handle it correctly. Studies show 
that a ton of good manure can increase 
your returns up to $6 or more an acre. 


by Larry Gercrd 


N RECENT years, there has been a lot of 
I talk about whether or not manure is real- 
ly worth the trouble to haul it to the 
fields. The fact is, manure has to be disposed 
of and it takes very little extra effort to take 
advantage of its full value. 

A survey of agronomists and farm econo- 
mists across the country indicates that ma- 
nure still has what it takes to grow the kind 
of crops, pasture, and feed that will keep 
dairy cows and other livestock producing at or 
near their maximum. But, you have to handle 
it right. If you don’t, you’re just wasting good 
fertilizer and that’s money out of your pocket. 

Many livestock farmers produce fertilizer 
that would carry a $1,000 price tag if it were 
bought in the bag. For example, take a dairy- 
man with a herd of 50 cows and heifers. He 
will handle about 550 tons of manure a year. 

This amount of manure would contain about 
5,500 pounds of actual nitrogen, 2,200 pounds 
of phosphate, and 3,850 pounds of potash. If 
bought in the bag, this much plant food would 
cost about $1,155. However, in terms of in- 
creased yield, it probably is worth two or 
three times this amount. 

Besides containing good amounts of nitro- 
gen, phosphate, and potash, manure contains 
calcium, sulfur, and trace elements such as 
boron, manganese, copper, zinc. These elements 
are in the form readily available to plants. 

After making a study of confinement hog- 
rearing systems, W. H. M. Morris, Purdue 
economist, reports that hog manure is defi- 
nitely worth handling. “The fertilizer value of 
the manure alone paid from $1.50 to $7 per 
hour of labor as the size of the operations 
increased from 250 up to 1,400 hogs a year,” 
he says. 

The organic matter in manure is worth 
money, too. On the average, you can figure 
you are adding about 500 pounds of organic 
matter for each ton of manure spread. O. J. 
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SPREAD MANURE DAILY on level land, even in winter if ground is frozen. 
Stay off hills, or most of the manure will wash: away when snow melts. 


Attoe, University of Wisconsin soils special- 
ist, says that when applied to a compact soil, 
addition of organic matter sometimes equals 
or even exceeds the value of plant nutrients. 

When the value of organic matter is con- 
sidered, he figures a ton of manure is worth 
about $6. This would make manure from a 
mixed herd of 50 cows and heifers worth about 
$3,300 — considerably more than enough to 
make it worth proper attention. Manure in- 
creases the porosity and the moisture-absorb- 
ing capacity of the soil and reduces the threat 
of erosion, 

Connecticut research shows that heavily- 
manured soils hold about 55 tons more mois- 
ture per acre in the plow layer, and they are 
easier to cultivate. 

In Pennsylvania tests, increasing humus 
content from 21% to 3% per cent reduced the 
power required to pull a 14-inch plow through 
clay soils by 25 per cent. These are things 
that rarely are included when discussing the 
value of this livestock by-product. 


Worth $6.51 per ton... 


Another good way to measure the value of 
manure is in terms of increased yields. Rec- 
ords kept by Iowa State University show an 
application of 8 tons of manure once in a 4- 
year rotation resulted in increases of 30.2 
bushels of corn yields, 6.4 bushels iti oats, and 
1,400 pounds of hay legumes during the fol- 
lowing rotation. Figuring corn at the present 
support price of $1.20 per bushel, oats at 62 
cents, and hay at $17 a ton, the increased 
yields are worth $52.11 per acre, or $6.51 per 
ton of manure. 

However, don’t get the idea that you should 
try to get by without using any commercial 
fertilizer. There just isn’t enough manure pro- 
duced on a farm to provide hungry soil with 
all the plant food needed. You need commer- 
cial fertilizer to supplement farm-manufac- 


tured plant fyod on fields which require high- 
er amounts of certain elements and on fields 
where there isn’t enough manure to go around. 
The point is that manure is a valuable fer- 
tilizer and shouldn’t be wasted. 

Minnesota extension soils specialist, Curtis 
Overdahl, says they applied 8 tons of manure 
per acre to first-year corn, in a 4-year rota- 
tion of oats, hay, corn, corn, at the Nicollet 
Experiment Station. A 6-year average on the 
check was 68.4 bushels per acre. This 8-ton- 
per-acre application of manure on the first- 
year corn, gave a yield increase of 15.1 bush- 
els per acre or a total yield of 83.5 bushels 
per acre. On second-year corn the carryover 
gave an increase of 7.3 bushels per acre. 

Illinois studies show that manure is worth 
the most when applied on sandy and light- 
colored soils. When manure was applied at 
rates ranging from slightly more than 1 ton 
on sandy soil to almost 4 tons on productive, 
dark-colored soils. corn yields jumped an av- 
erage of 19 bushels per acre on the dark-col- 
ored soils, and 21 bushels on light-colored soil 
during the first year after application. On 
sandy soil, yields jumped a whopping 32 bush- 
els per acre. 

In University of Missouri studies, applica- 
tion of manure at the rate of 3 tons per acre 
increased yields of wheat about 3 bushels for 
each ton of manure applied. 


Apply up to 20 tons... 


Attoe says that on corn land it may pay 
to apply as much as 20 tons of manure per 
acre. Where adequate starter and nitrogen 
fertilizers are applied, lesser amounts of ma- 
nure are sufficient. 

If you could handle manure so there were 
no losses, you would return to the soil about 
75 per cent of the nitrogen, 80 per cent of 
the phosphorus, and 90 per cent of the po- 
tassium contained in (Turn to page 1217) 
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of the major items is the auger or 

other devices used to distribute silage 
and concentrate in the feed bunk. In this ar- 
ticle, we discuss the factors you should con- 
sider when planning a bunk-feeding system, 
as well as types of available equipment. 

In an attempt to compare the cost of a 
mechanical bunk feeder with the cost of a 
bunk-feeder wagon and fence-line bunk ar- 
rangement, be sure to consider these facts. 
For dependable, all-weather use, you will 
need a good-quality driveway along the entire 
length of one side of the bunk. Although 
fence-line bunks eliminate the cost of a fence, 
the cattle can use only one side. Thus, you 
will need twice as much length per head, as 
compared to a bunk in the lot. 

In general, the fence-line and bunk-wagon 
arrangement is considered best suited for very 
large layouts, widely scattered feed lots and 
buildings, and for use with horizontal silos. 

Since the bunk-feeding system usually is 
part of a long-term investment, be sure to 
consider the possibility that you may wish 
to expand your feeding arrangement during 
the life of the equipment now being installed. 

Oftentimes, by good planning you can ar- 
range to reduce the cost of future additions 
without increasing the cost of your present 
new construction or installation. On the other 
hand, lack of planning may result in the con- 
struction of a system which makes future ex- 
pansion completely impractical. 

Also, think about access and ease of manure 
cleaning with your tractor. The feedlot should 
be arranged so that it does not interfere with 
the silo-filling operation. 

A roof over the feed bunk helps keep feed 
and equipment dry. In some cases, the roof is 
extended to provide protection for cattle while 
they are eating. In rainy and snowy weather 
cows will eat more silage under a roof, even 
if only their heads are kept dry. 

If the bunk is placed on a step which is 


Wier you install a feeding system, one 





OPEN-ROTTOM AUGER is simple to build. Silage 


builds up under auger until] entire bunk is filled 
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DEFLECTOR BOARDS and rotatable tube per- 


feeding separate rations on either side of bunk 
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ROUND-THE-SILO FEEDER accommodates more cattle in relation to the total length of the feed 


uink. Only a 1%-to 2-horsepower electric motor is required to move silage from chute to feeder. 
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6 to 12 inches high and extends 11% to 2 feet 
out from the bunk, manure droppings into the 
bunk will be reduced. 

For calves and heifers allow one foot of 
bunk space per head. For dairy cows, the need 
is about two feet of bunk space per head, if 
they are all to eat at once. 


AVAILABLE TYPES 


Each type has certain advantages, as well 
as limitations. The best type for your situa- 
tion depends upon individual requirements. 


Open bottom... 


This is probably the most widely used type. 
It is usually an 8- or 9-inch-diameter auger 
with a 2 by 10 plank on each side. In opera- 
tion, the feed falls out the bottom of the au- 
ger, starting at the “near” end. As the feed 
builds up to the level of the auger, it forms 
a “bottom” which causes subsequent feed to 
be carried farther before it drops into the 
bunk. This process continues until the feed 
reaches the “far’’ end of the auger. 

Total amount of feed distributed can be 
changed by adjusting the height of the auger- 
and-plank assembly above the feed bunk. 

Primary advantage of this type is its sim- 
plicity, which reduces maintenance problems 
and helps to keep down the initial cost. 

Limitations include its lack of ability to 
distribute different rations to two or more 
groups of cattle. For best results, if silage 
and concentrate are to be blended, the concen- 
trate must be metered in proportion to the 
flow of silage from the unloader. In practice, 
some farmers simply fill the bunk with silage 
and then run in the concentrate. The differ- 
ence in particle size between the silage and 
concentrate tends to permit concentrate to es- 
cape from the auger and mix with silage. 

In some feeding situations, the fact that the 
bunk is filled progressively from one end may 
cause crowding by the cattle. 

The open-bottomed auger is arranged to 


Select the bunk feeder 
that fits your farm 


This labor-saving device is available in many types, 
sizes, and shapes. Since it is a long-range invest- 
ment, careful attention should be given to selection. 


by Melvin £. Long 
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CIRCULAR BUNK requires less barnyard space. 
A motor moves auger along curved overhead track. 
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turn about 200 r.p.m. (revolutions per min- 
ute). At this speed, power required is about 
1 horsepower for each 20 to 25 feet of auger 
length. 


Enclosed auger... 


In this arrangement, the auger is enclosed 
either in a tube which completely surrounds 
the auger or in a trough, to which a cover 
can be added for protection, if desired. 

Small holes or slots are arranged in the 
side of the auger enclosure. The holes nearest 
the feed end are highest. The holes are ar- 
ranged so that a small amount of feed from 
the top of the “‘stream’’ drops out each hole. 

Thus, within a short time after the auger 
is started, feed is dropping from all the holes. 

In the enclosed auger, the holes are adjust- 
ed by rotating the tube. The trough-type au- 
ger has sliding gates. 

Total amount of feed distributed depends 
upon the length of time of operation. Silage 
and concentrate need not be fed into the au- 
ger at the same time, because the auger will 
distribute the concentrate along the entire 
length of the bunk. 

With either type enclosed auger, a diverter 
can be used to direct the flow of feed to the 
opposite sides of a divided bunk. Thus, by 
proper arrangement of lots and feed bunks, 
the same auger can be used to distribute dif- 
ferent rations to two groups of cattle. In ad- 
dition, the adjustable openings could be ar- 
ranged so they could be controlled in separate 
groups along the length of the auger. This 
would permit dividing the space on each side 
of the auger into more than one lot, each of 
which could be supplied a different ration. 

Advantages of the enclosed augers include 
the ease with which delivery can be controlled, 
both in amount and place in relation to the 
auger. Additionally, uniform delivery along 
the length of the auger reduces crowding. 

The primary limitation of this type auger 
is the increased cost as a result of its great- 
er complexity. Also, extra care will be re- 
quired, especially in cold weather operation, 


to make sure auger is permitted to empty 
completely before it is shut off. Otherwise, si- 
lage may freeze and cause start-up troubles. 
At auger speeds of about 200 r.p.m., the 
power requirement in a tube is about 1 horse- 
power for each 30 to 40 feet of auger. 


Rotary feeders ... 


One of the least complex but complete sys- 
tems can be obtained by arranging the feeder 
around the silo. Here, the feed bunk is con- 
structed against the silo. 

A steel bar, to which rakes or paddles are 
attached, also encircles the silo. A small mo- 
tor slowly rotates the bar around the silo as 
the silage drops from the chute into the bunk. 

Advantages of this arrangement include its 
simplicity and low power requirements 
about 11% to 2 horsepower. The circular ar- 
rangement also allows more cattle in relation 
to the length of bunk. 

Limitations are lack of flexibility in feeding 
different rations to more than one group of 
cattle, impossibility of expansion of capacity, 
plus the disadvantage of working in the feed- 
lot while filling the silo, 


Swinging auger... 

In this arrangement, an elevated, horizontal 
auger swings around a central post to:convey 
the feed to a circular feed bunk. At the feed 
bunk end, an elevated track supports the au- 
ger. A separate, small electric motor moves 
the outer end of the auger along the track. 

The overhead auger is long enough that the 
required curvature of the feed bunk will per- 
mit cattle to eat from either side of the bunk. 
The bunk can extend over as much as three- 
fourths of a circle, leaving the remaining one- 
fourth of the circle for a building and for 
access space for the cattle to enter. 

A separate auger is required to deliver the 
feed to the inner end of the swinging auger. 
At the outer end of the swinging auger, the 
feed drops by gravity into the bunk through 
a flexible spout. 

The 50-foot horizontal auger can supply a 
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feed bunk 225 feet long, when it is arranged 
as three-fourths of a circle. 

The small swing motor at the outer end of 
the auger is reversed by a switch which is 
tripped by a small stop attached to the over- 
head track. The blocks can be positioned to 
limit the swing to any desired portion of the 
bunk. Thus, by properly setting the blocks, 
the auger can deliver feed separately to two 
different lots along the feeder. 

Concentrate can be metered into the swing- 
ing auger along with the silage, or the silage 
can be distributed first and then the concen- 
trate spread separately. 

Primary advantages of this type outfit is 
the length of bunk that can be filled in re- 


_lation to the length of the auger. This ar- 


rangement reduces power requirements. A 3- 
horsepower motor powers the auger, while a 
\,-horsepower motor moves the outer end 
along the track. 

Expansion of capacity is very easy with the 
three-fourths-of-a-circle length of bunk. No 
machinery is added, only the bunk and the 
overhead track. 

The primary limitation is the restriction of 
the length of the circular bunk to three-fourths 
of a circle. If additional length beyond this 
is needed, it is not practical to add it to this 
type outfit. However, with 2 feet of space al- 
lowed per cow, a 225-foot bunk will handle 
225 milk cows. 


Conclusion ... 


@ When comparing types of feeders, remem- 
ber that there is no “best” one, rather there 
is only a range of how nearly each one meets 
your particular requirements. 

@iIn planning a bunk feeder system, it is 
often a good idea to visit existing systems in 
your area to benefit from their experience. 
In addition, your college extension agricultural 
engineer or your county extension agent prob- 
ably can recommend sources of information 
and advice to help you in making the re- 
quired decisions for your own particular case. 

THE END 





How to build a 
mechanical bunk feeder 


If you wish to change to drylot or barnyard feeding, select the 
bunk and auger that will best fit your particular feeding setup. 


by Marshall 9. Ginner 


T IS highly desirable that the bunk be lo- 
cated on a paved yard with good drain- 
age, and be oriented so its center line fol- 

lows the general slope of the lot. If the yard 
is not paved, it is well to plan to pave an 
area along the sides, back from the edges of 
feed bunk, at least 10 feet and preferably 
more. Several farmers have reported good re- 
sults with 5 to 514 feet of pavement and then 
a 7- to 8-inch step which acts as a gutter. 

Most efficient use of the bunk can be gained 
by allowing animals to feed on both sides. If 
all animals are to feed at the same time, then 
about 22 to 24 inches of feeder space is need- 
ed per animal. If feed is always available 
free-choice, the space requirement can be re- 
duced to as little as 6 inches per animal. 

In selecting a bunk design there are a num- 
ber of points to look for. It is well to plan 
to keep the floor of the bunk relatively low, 
particularly for young animals and smaller 
breeds. About 20 to 24 inches from the floor 
of the bunk to the pavement is recommended. 

A well-supported guard rail, positioned 24 


The author is an assistant professor of agricultural en- 
gineering, University of Wisconsin. 


to 30 inches above the side of the bunk, will 
prevent animals from climbing into or over 
the bunk. The sides next to the animals should 
be free of obstructions and extend flush to 
the pavement to aid in scraping the pavement 
either by hand or tractor. 

The bunk itself may be made of concrete 
or wood, Of course, concrete provides a much 
more durable and permanent type of construc- 
tion but, obviously, cannot be moved as can 
a wood feeder. 

Suggested plans for both concrete and wood 
bunks are shown. Since the feeders usually 
are made in 10-foot lengths, the bunks should 
be made in 10-foot increments, as well. Costs 
for materials are about the same for wood or 
concrete and will be about $4 to $4.50 per 
foot of length, if materials are purchased new. 
These costs can be reduced with the use of 
home-sawed lumber and salvaged steel. How- 
ever, forming materials for the concrete bunk 
will increase its cost slightly above wood. 

In certain localities, precast concrete bunks 
are available for about $7 to $8 per foot. Of 
course, these are ready to install and, in some 
cases, are delivered and installed, thus saving 


the labor involved in construction. 

The life of a wooden bunk can be extended 
greatly by treating the lumber with a penta- 
chlorophenol solution. 

Pressure-treated lumber can be purchased 
from your dealer. It may run slightly higher 
in price but you wouldn’t have the bother of 
applying the treatment yourself. THE END 


Hoard’s Dairyman rian Service, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Please send me by return mail the fol- 
lowing plan and complete bill of materials: 


Plan No. 6110 Wooden Feed Bunk—$2 () 


Plan No. 6111 Concrete Feed Bunk—$2 [) 


Your 
Name 


Address 
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“And the Word was made flesh...” 


In THE BEGINNING was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
Word was God. 


The same was in the beginning with God. 


the 


ill things were made by him; and without him was not any thing made 

that was made. 

In him was life; and the life was the light of men. 

and the darkness comprehended it not. 
John 1: 1-5 


ind the light shineth in darkness; 


Ano there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the 
field, keeping watch over their flock by night. 

ind, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory 
of the Lord shone round about them; and they were sore afraid. 


And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 


For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 


which is Christ the Lord. 
ind this shall be a sign unto you: Ye shall find the babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. Luke 2: 8-12 


A ND THE WORD was made flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld 
his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace 
and truth John 1:14 


avenue for attaining economic equality. Group 
action backed up by the toois of adequate capi- 
tal, facilities, and selling skills is essential to 
successful agriculture. 


COOPERATIVES ARE ESSENTIAL 


CAN think of no greater economic problem 
facing agriculture than inequality in 
power as compared to other seg- 
ments of our economy 


its 


bargaining Truman Torgerson 


However achieved whether it be by gov- 
ernment protection, by monopolistic practices, 
or by 


WHY DAIRY IMPORTS ARE ISSUE 


the amassing of great capital and or- 
F : ROM time to time readers will note in our 


ganization the fact remains that labor, . : 
Sestneeh and atti eammente of car Gauenaner Washington Dairygrams column the con- 
infinitely stronger whether it be at the —— of Gaary enews over — ~ — 
wreaining table, in the management of their U.S. agricultural import quotas. A prime ex- 


supplies, or the administration of their prices. 


Our agriculture is known for its ingenuity. 
We have no peer in productive capacity. We 
re giving our nation the finest, most abun- 
dant ind safest food supply of any country 

the world, but too much of the time at 

bargain basement prices 

yn f the most effective economic tools 

iilat to help us achieve this equality is 


operative. It is business democracy in 


finest sense of the word. It is private en- 


erprise in the truest sense and, thus, the ex- 
ict antithesis of communism and socialism 
r ugh cooperative effort, our farm enter- 
prise can maintain its freedom of ownership 
and ntrol. Through cooperation farmers can 
become larger and stronger sellers in our ma- 
markets. Through cooperatives farmers 
ean bargain effectively with the giants of food 
listribution. Through large and effective co- 
operatives, I believe there can be effective 
ip} judgment exercised in agriculture; with 


enabling legislation, yes, but without govern- 


ment domination. Our cooperatives can be the 





ample was the importation of over 10 million 
pounds of Colby cheese in the first six months 
of 1961 in spite of an annual quota on Ched- 
dar of four million pounds. 

Farmers should be concerned about these 
evasion maneuvers because they jeopardize 
the markets for U.S.-produced dairy products 
and have a depressing effect on price. Be- 
cause we have a support program, the .net 
result is to throw more cheese into govern- 
ment and impose a burden on the 
general tax structure 

At the present time, it is necessary for a 
lengthy investigation to be conducted by the 
tariff commission before these evasive maneu- 
vers can be halted. The comptroller general 
of the United States has recommended that 
the power of the Secretary of Agriculture be 
restored to halt such imports without a time- 
consuming investigation. Congress should re- 
instate the Secretary’s powers, those under 
which he operated through the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950. Unless Congress acts, the 
products of much cheaper foreign labor will 
continue to undermine our price structure here. 


storage 
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A BASE IS NOT A QUOTA 


N® RESPONSIBLE person in the dairy in- 

dustry has ever proposed placing a limit 
on milk production by any farmer. And yet 
the careless use of the word “quota” has giv- 
en thousands of dairymen this impression. In 
some instances, we are convinced that the 
word “quota” has been used deliberately to 
discredit various self-help proposals which 
have been advanced to bring supply and de- 
mand into balance. 

Speak of quotas to any farmer today and 
he immediately thinks of the absolute limita- 
tions on acreage of wheat, cotton, or any oth- 
er of the basic commodities. Naturally, when 
the term “quota” is used in connection with 
the various dairy proposals which have been 
discussed, he assumes a similar liniitation is 
being considered. This is absolutely untrue. 

Actually, the word “base” is the only word 
which should be used in discussing any of the 
proposals we have reviewed. There are no 
limitations but, instead, guarantees of fair 
prices and returns on the base amount of 
milk. Every farmer understands the use of 
bases. A dairyman can still produce without 
restriction or limitation. The only provision 
is that milk produced in excess of base will 
bring a lower price. This acts as a deterrent 
to overproduction, flooding of milk markets, 
and resultant lower prices. 

Every farmer should understand and appre- 
ciate this very important distinction. In our 
opinion, quotas are unnecessary, impractical, 
and undesirable in the dairy industry. On the 
other hand, annual negotiable bases, in most 
fluid milk markets, make good business sense. 


BRITISH DRINKING MORE MILK 


THOUGH the industrial worker in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom must work 13 minutes to 
earn enough money to buy a quart of milk 
compared to the U.S. industrial worker's 7 
minutes, per capita consumption of fluid milk 
is climbing in the United Kingdom while it 
is on the decrease in the United States. In a 
report just received we learn that the per 
capita fluid milk consumption in the United 
Kingdom last year was nearly 324 pounds, 
about 2 pounds more than in the previous 
year, 107 pounds more than prewar years. 

Compare the British record with that here 
in the United States. Our per capita consump- 
tion was only 287 pounds last year, 5 pounds 
less than in the previous year and only 23 
pounds more than in prewar days. 

Butter consumption overseas is down just 
about the same amount from the previous 
year but the per capita consumption last year 
was 18.1 pounds compared to our sorry show- 
ing of 7.6 pounds and yet the British worker 
must put in 53 minutes of labor to earn 
enough to buy a pound of butter while the 
American worker only puts in 21 minutes. 

We approach the British only in cheese con- 
sumption. Our per capita use is 8.4 pounds 
and the British consumption is 9.7 pounds. 

And still there are many people in this 
country who cry that the only solution to the 
consumption problem here is to further de- 
crease price! 
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Brake adjustment 


Is there an easy way of equaliz- 
ing the adjustment of my tractor 
brakes so that when I lock them 
together for use on the highway, 
they do not throw the tractor side- 
ways? 


Kansas 8.B.0. 


Jack up both rear wheels. Start 
the engine and engage the trans- 
mission. Lock the brake pedals to- 
gether and goply the brakes. Usu- 
ally, one wheel will stop and the 
other one will turn faster. Tighten 
brake on the one that turns faster 
(or loosen opposite brake). When 
both wheels can be stopped, brakes 
are adjusted evenly. 


What causes foaming? 


The oil in my tractor hydraulic 
system foams and bubbles ort the 
reservoir vent. What cause this? 


Tennessee A.E.S. 


There are two primary causes of 
foaming air and fluid composi- 
tion. Low oil level in the reservoir 
may permit the pump to draw air. 
Or, a leak in the suction line be- 
tween the reservoir and the pump 
will permit air to enter the system. 

Properly compounded 
fluids contain an antifoam agent 
to prevent foaming under normal 
operating conditions. Before buy- 
ing hydraulic fluid, check to make 
sure that it does contain the nec- 
essary antifoam ingredient. 


Tractor oil change 


Recently, I purchased a new trac- 
tor. Is it really necessary to drain 
the oil after only 20 hours of use, 
as the manual recommends? 

Vermont TAB. 


Yes, if the manual so recom- 
mends. However, such a short oil 
use applies only to the break-in oil 
supplied in the new tractor. No 
doubt the manual recommends 


hydraulic | 


much longer intervals for changes 


thereafter. 

The break-in oil does not necés- 
sarily lose its “‘oiliness” in 20 hours 
of operation, but draining it helps 
to clean the internal parts by get- 
ting rid of metal particles that 
wear off during the break-in period. 


Electric motor trouble 


Why is it that we seem to have 
so much trouble with electric mo- 
tors in the barn and other farm 
buildings, when the motors on the 
appliances in the house are so 
trouble free? 


Wisconsin M.D.T. 


In a_ word, perating condi- 
tions.” The far..stead motors op- 
erate under much more severe con- 
ditions of dust and moisture—two 
of the great enemies of motor life. 
Additionally, there is a tendency 
to overload many farmstead mo- 
tors in the hurry to get the work 
done, while in many appliances you 
have little control over the load on 
the motor. 


Magnetic plugs worth 
the cost? 


Are magnetic drain plugs of any 
value when I already have oil 
filters in my hydraulic system and 
on the tractor engine? 


Wisconsin H.A.O. 


Magnetic plugs collect iron or 
steel particles. Although the oil 
filter probebly would trap these 
particles, oftentimes their weight 
prevents them from being pumped 
to the filter. 

With the drain plugs located at 
the lowest point in the system, this 
is the logical place to trap the 
heavy iron and steel particles. 

Magnetic plugs are well worth 
their small cost and are available 
as replacements, if you do not have 
them on your tractor. 


All questions were answered by Mclvin 
ng. 
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Entirely eliminat | 
frequent adjustment nt service. 


Operates milking parlors, pipe line milk- 
ers, suspended or floor units. 


Speeds milking, gives constant 
pulsations regardless 
of temperature or humidity. 
Never needs cleaning or ad- 
justment 


positive 


One rotary valve operates up 
to 6 units in milking parlor. 


Permanently, Solved 
a -lony-\-o 4 
VALVE 


a 


An exclusive, proven Condé daisloprant 


that makes any milker work better / 








for your 
milking 

machine 

installation 


. . the famous Conde’ ‘‘400"" Vac- 

uum Supplier. Your present milking 

equipment will operate better and 
more _ effici- 
ently with a 
larger Conde’ 
Vacuum Sup- 
plier. 8 siz- 
@s available 
% thru 5 
h.p 








Conde 


Other Outstanding Conde 
Milking Equipment -- 


Floor and suspended type milker units 
Dumping stations 

Releaser with motorized rotary valve 
Milk room panel with pressure washing 
Custom Engineered installations for any 
parlor or barn 

Patented inflations that leave cows in 
hand milked condition — standard equip- 
ment in conventional units and teat cup 
assemblies 





Write nearest address for complete information 
on ‘The World's Finest’’ Milking Equipment. 


SOLD BY 


MARLOW MILKING MACHINE COMPANY 


MANKATO, MINN. 


Mid. and sold by 


MILKING MACHINE CO., INC. 


SHERRILL, NEW YORK 














. and the salesman told me it’s guaranteed not to drip! 


od 





New “bowlegged” tie stall 
reduces leg and udder injury 


Bell-shaped arches give cows greater soiiiiiels sites self injury of 
legs and udders in this new tie stall. Cow has greater freedom of move- 
ment when she stands. And notice how bell-shaped arches take up slack 
in tie chain when she lies down. Cow can’t bruise or break a leg by 
tripping over tie chain. Notice that this Cow-Saver Stall also provides 
more headroom. Write Berg Equipment Corporation, Marshfield, 
Wisconsin for more facts about this exclusive new Berg product. 


FREE BARN 


PLAN HELP 


BERG EQUIPMENT CORP. | 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN (HD-12A) | 


Send me information ahout Berg Stalls and 
Stonchions [) Cow-Sever Tie Stall | 








Barn Cleaners 0 Simplex W ater Bowls 1) | 
Ventilation () Steel Pens) Silo Unie .der | 
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-Feeding, and colos- 
tram 
-Floor 
-Quality ° «++» 845-11 20 
-Shell mottling 
-Spoilage (iron causes) 15 
-Washing, with zine 
sulphate os 
-yolks (off-center) 
-yolks (white) 
Elevator 
spout 
Engineering Agricul- 
tural, research 70 
Surface drain- 
ue prevents 665 
-Terraces prevent . 890 
Est rowen and heat 
ycles 970 
Everingham, R. (divi- 
sion of labor on 
farm) 935 
Expansion 10 pitfalls 
to sudden herd .... 473 
Exporters. Guide for 995 
Eyes—Runny. in calves 866 


Lrosion 


anfies 


Face flies ..-....+.+. 814 
-pread pinkeye ... 784 
Fallout Milk safest 
food after 1042-1150-1160 
Fanse—for fly control 368 
Farm—Humorous arti- 
cle on children visit- 
ing the . «ses 600 
“numbering system . 249 
Farming Getting es- 
tablished 30-82-140-200- 
268-32 4-394-450-504-552-602- 
642-680-7 1 8-808-856-908-962- 
1014-1068-1124-1176-1214 
Farmstead orgaAn- 
izing . 701 
Farmstead engineering 
Series on 701-742-786- 
. 834-884 
Farrowing houses . S14 
-Electric heating . 1150 
Fat—Relation of milk, 
to heart disease 51-64 
-Rise in, content dur- 
ing illness . cseee 458 
-test (new) eevee 50 
-Variations in, testa “11-8 29 
Feed—Choosing, accord- 
ing to price and 
availability 
-Dry, for calves 
-processing method 
-Proper temperature 
may boost, value ... 1198 
-test method developed 934 
Feed bunks—Mechani- 
eal (concrete and 
wood) 1204-1205 
Feed cart—-Homemade 765 
Feed handling—mecha- 
nization 294-786-884- 
1204-1205 
mixer 
Feeder Metal 
-Portable hay 
-Split-tire 
Feeding 
health and relation 
to eevee 
-Butterfat 
relation 
-Changes 
-copra meal 
-corn " 
-dairy steers 
-<dry cows 
-Drylot 
-Early-lactation 


eccecece 963-980-1036 
-exes “and colostrum 424 
-forages 4-487-573 
-Frequent 
-fresh 


107-259-594-7 56-667- 883- 1197 
-grain mixtures 
calves 


-ground high-moisture 
corn 
-heifers 
-high-roughage 
-Oats vs. 
fresh cows 
-Parlor 
-Pasture (cows) 
-peanut meal 
-pellets . 108-1198 
-pineapple silage ... 1178 
-potatoes 1150 
-protein . 108-945-1197 
-rye 424 
-soybran flakes 594-626 
-stilbestro! 
-Udder edema 
unrelated 
-Underfeeding 
-veal calves 
Feet--Soaking cows’ 
-Trimming 
Fences — Building . 
-Corner insulator for 
electric .. 765 
-Paint for (non-toxic) 1161 
-Posta (pressure-treat- 
ed) . oe 882 
-Posta for electric .. 765 
Fencing—a rolling field 305 
Fertility went affected 
by diet .... 106 
-Human errors cause, 
losses . 
Fertilizers 
(leaves) 
-Corn 
-Forage 
-Lime sees 
-Liquid 
-Manure 
-Nutritive value of 
corn end soybeans 
changed by . ove CB 
-~Organic vs. chemical 533 
-Phosphorus ........ 381 
-Potash 313 
-Recommendations ... 229 
-Return on in vest- 
ment ° 
-Superphosphate 
brome grass) ..... 2387 
Fetlock joint Knuck- 
ar. as ocaeewe ° 38 
Fincham, Bob, joins 
Iowa Breeders Co- 
_ aaa 78 
Finland—Oleo in -. 963 
Fire—What to do 
case of .. 934 
Fire prevention ...’.. 904 
Flooring—Quarry screen 
poor, for hogs .... 1042 
Flowers— Arranging 
Fluids— Gestation 
Fly— Face 
Fly control 
Fans for 


Pe ! 
232-986-1 1203 


-~Growth between toes 334 
-Hoof rot .. - 210 
Forages - — Coastal " Ber- 
muda Mae 
-Digestibility ‘tests 
-Early cutting 417-428 
-Feeding (protein con- 
tent) . 374 
-Feeding quality . 487-573 
-Fertilizers for ... 352-368 
-Liming . a6 ose OV 
-New test for lignin 474 
-Potomac orchard grass 310 
-Seeding and manage 
ment 293 
Formula -. 610 
1186 
997 
106 


294 
784 
From Day to Day 
ag 195-263-821-891-443-499- 
97-637 -717-759-805-851- 
oot. 955-101 3-1063-1119-117 


Fruit— “samples 
Funnel — Built-in, 


pail 
Furniture — hardwoods 


-Removing dents and 
white marks from . 135 


FARM WRITE-UPS 


Becker, W., Jr. (get- 
ting established) ... 
Berndt, E. (getting es- 


(early pas- 
ture management) 
Clausen, C. (milking 

parlor) 
Cornelius, 
established) 
Dana, V. 
tablished) 
Edgerly, H 
established) 
Edwards, W. A. 
B milking parlor) . 
Everingham, R. (divi- 
sion of . 
Hamlim, 
established) 
Hamrick, J. W. 
ting established) 
Hanks, D. (manage 
ment story) 
Harbaugh, R., Jr. 
ting established) 
Hickey, F. (growing 
oats) . coe 
Knutsen, R. 
established) 
Lovelace, H. 
established) 
Markos, F. and H 
(getting established) 
Martin, J. (getting es- 
tablished) ...... . 
Maxwell, J. T. (aet- 
ting eatablished) 268 
Messier, J. I. (getting 
established) 1 
Miller, D (getting es- 
tablished) - 
Moyer, C. (culling and 
management) ee 
Natzke, A. (low- mols- 
ture grass silage) 
Nesbitt, F. F. (artifi- 
cial breeding) 
Olen, A. (“private bed- 
room” for each cow) 
Padget, W. W. (switch 
from broilers and 
beef to dairying) . 
Parkins, B. (allerzy 
problem ) 


(getting 


(wetting 


(getting e- 


Reco . (getting es 
tablished) 
Sexton, D. 
ture grass silage) 
Silva, EB. (getting es 
ooees . 824 
(milking 
R86 
top 
.»» 1020 
Tankersley, L. (getting 
established) ‘ ~+. 1214 
Terry, E. and E. (get- 
ting established) sn 
Thompson, S. and E. 
(loone-housing) . 
Van Frank, B. and M. 
(getting established) 
Wilhoit, L. 
established) 
—_—G— 
Gainer, E.. to West 
Virginia 
Gangrene-Skin . ° 
Garlic— Wild, control ‘ 36? 
. 997 
65-117-351-945 
197 
11 


Gasoline——Cost 
LP gas 
-Handling. 


_ sene 


Generator 
Gestation 

Mant foxtail 
Goats— Feeds 
Grain—Feeding 


in place of 
107-594-1043 


~mixtures : 
-mixtures for calves 
-Sharing, drying costs 1055 
Grain drill—Car tires 
on, wheels 
-Fertilizer attachment 
‘ pedacescsenes s GUO 
Granary—Concrete 
Grass silage 
-Low-moisture 
Grazing —Ladino 
-orchard grass 
-Round Table 
practices . 
-Round Table on win- 
ter, in South ....... 11682 
Green feeding 422-446 
Guernsey cow—sets rec- 
ord (Ideal's Beacon's 


(Mil! 


(Owen's 
Place Chief's Mam- 
a , 
Guernsey Nat'l. 


—Report of 
=“ 


Hamlin, R. (getting 
established) . 808 
Hammer Rubber -heeled suY 
Hamrick, J. W. (get- 
ting established) 
Hanks, D. (manage- 
ment story) ° 162 
Harbaugh, R., Jr. (get- 
ting established) 1124 
Hardboard Using, in 
the home 1062 
Hawaii Dairying in 
een . 281-117 
Hay Adding " ground 
dry. to silage 626 
-Bunching, slows dry- 
ing . oe épeobe 502 
-Coastal Bermuda B52 
-Covering, with sisal- 
kraft . . 
-~Getting most from, 
crop 
Odds 
curing 
Orchard grass 
-Pelleted 
-“Slobber" ...... 
-Stacking beled 
-Teeting technique 
Hay drying 154-419-579 
Hay handling—-mechan- 
ization /98-353-834 
Haymaking Round Ta- 
ble on 108 
Health requirements 
for showing . Ti 
Heart—Function of 542 
Heart disease--A.D.A 
consumer survey on 
dairy products and 
(eating habits) 802 
-~-New suapect in 484 
-Rejation of milk fat 
to . 51-64 
Heat—Cows come back 814 
-Heifers fail to come 
in eeee 566 
-Longer, periods in 
South . 508 
-Silent . ‘ 458 
Heater—-Space, smokes 177 
Heating—milking par- 
lor . 
Heifers Breeding (set- 
tling rates) . 936 
-Breeding and relation 
to feeding 226-540 
-Breeding dairy, 
beef bulls 
-Failure to 
heat 
-Growing out 
-Pasture care 
feeding . od el 
-Raising (commercial) 1151 
-Replac an (buy or 
raise 7 
-Rye grass “for 
Heilman, R. D., 
Holstein fieldman .. 1191 
Heller, P., manager of 
Central Vermont 
Breeding Assen 79 
Herbicides Establish- 
ing legumes with 306-378 
Herd 10 pitfalls to 
sudden, expansion . 4753 
Hernias 
Hitch 
tractor 
Hitz, ° - 
A.D.A, president 
Hogs—Abscesses ... 


against iy field 


9 
‘2 





Markos 


( wetting 


Martin, J 
tablished) 


Maryland 
Rreede 
wins 


ontest 


tle Cone 
Maasterman 


brooh 





Mcehee, I 


Fluid 
History 
Holding 
New 
off.f 
Sedime 


terilizat 


Milk f 
fiik 1b 


with 


Two-price 
I sehaiien 
measurements < 


Summe 


Sweder 


Milk prom 


Milk teate 


Heatir 
Wall 


Milking 


nir 


ind operation 


Milking 
Milking 


Milkstone 


Mill Farm 


(rpoernsey 


Miller, D 


tablished) 


Minnesota 


en Ayrehires 


Minnow 
Delight 


tein ecord 


Mino 
fieldmar 

Missouri 

Month 


Christian 


Mixne 


icceeds 


Bartlett 


Moisture 


windows 


Moyer. C 


mana 





Muffler 
life of 
Mulching 


mac 
ium rire 
Milkir parlo 


(jrade B 


gement) 


16s 





“81-99 


8 


198-1099 


228 


woo 507- 


-994 


vuc- 
226-669 


RR6 
126 


-1198 


475 
1093 


1199 
1105 


439 


585 


904 


aN4 


Name plates Cow 
identification 639 

Names Writing, on 
cows on4 

Nat'l Animal Disease 
Laboratory New 720 


Nat'l Assen. of Arti- 
ficial treeders an- 


nual meeting 81-940 
Nat'l Dairy Cattle 
Congress judges 
named 678 
deing contest win- 
nme 1074 
Ringside notes 1066 
Show eports from 
1046-1047 
Nat'l. Farm Forum 958 
N i Holstein Cham- 
peor 5A 
Natzke A (low-mois- 
ture grass silage) 744 
Needlework and o- 
terns 9-7 5-135 
4) 
‘ 67 











I (artifi 
) 0 
if- 
. 104 
Lifetime production 
hampion in 206 
Nichols, ts assistant 
secretary Nat'l. Assn 
Artificial Breeders 843 
Nitrate poisoning yh-897 
Nitrate Vitamin de- 
ficiencies May be 
caused by feeding 166 
TOBA Arkansas Ar- 
tif | Breeders Assn. 
oins : s4 
Normandy Farm to 
Purdue 87 
Nosebleed in cattle 1134 
Notebor Article and 
handy hit 83 
»iun 
Oak wilt Soil fumi- 
gants tor . ON6 
Oats (rowing, in 
Michigan : - 227 
Planting (delayed) ) 
-Seed oe . 474 
-Treating seed 178 


Oclker, J family (pos- 
ter family for Amer- 
jean Cancer Society) 456 


Off-flavors in milk 105 
385-534 
Olen, A. ("private bed 
room” for each cow) 741 
Oil Changing 997-1207 
Tractor 177 
Oleo in Finland 953 
Ir Holland eeece 21 
Orchard grass Har- 
vesting, for hay .. 418 
LatOr ccccsccccecece 370 
-maintenance ........ 363 
“Potomac ...seeeees 310 
Organic matte Ap- 
plying, to soil scot 349 
Ovaries Cystic ... 610 
Overweight animals 708 
Owen's Place Chief's 
Mambi—<«ets Guern- 
sey record 1128 
anfius 


Padget, W. W. (switch 
from broilers and 
wef to dairying) .. 743 


Pail for storing 

oily rage 904 
Paint Bug repellent 

for .. 533 


-Mixing ‘and spraying 
666-702-760-765 


-Non-toxic ooen0 Ee 
-peeling e : 585-1105 
Painting roof ..... 7 

Spray 666-702-760-765 
Paneling Wall 954 
Panorama— Dairy farm 

kit . 198 
Paper Wrapping, on 

roll cece . 809 
Parkins. B. (allergy 

problem) 300) 
Pasture Care of 


cows heifers, and 
calves on 168-367-379-572- 


711 
-Clover 492 
-Coastal Bermuda 662 
-Dallis grass - 662 
-Latar orchard grase 370 
-Legume, for pigs .. 882 
SF 25 
-Management of early 398 
-Orchard gras .... 363 
-rental rates .. -. 140 
-Rye . 664 
-Sudan grass .. 418-662 
-Weed control in 7 





-Winter, in South ... 1152 
Patterns and needle 
work 29-75-135-195-263-321- 
391 -443-499-549-597 -598-637- 
673-717-759-805-851-901-955- 
1013-1063-1119-1171-1213 
Peanut meal—Feeding 841 
Pellets-Feeding .. 103-1198 
GED cusibscdcercese 572 
-High-roughage ..... 663 
Pennsylvania Guernsey 
Breeders’ Asean 


Headquarters . 68 
Pens Knoe k-dowr n 

calf se &3 
Pesticide drift .. 49 
-Pomace containing, 

unsafe to feed . 526 
Phosphorus fertiliz- 

ers eee 381 
Pine needles cause 

abortion ose 90 
Pinkeye oocee OO 

Face flies spread . Te 


Pipe Blowing feed 
through ....... 294 
-Frozen (thawing) 65-1105 
-Plastic, reduces noise 993 
-~Rust freeze in water 147 
Pipetines— Booster heat- 
ers on milk .....+- 50 


-Cleaning milk . 1042- 1155 
“Milk — and 


ginss))§ =... ...- . 1OOT-1155 
Pian service Bulk 
milk house ........ 1019 
-Dairy and Beef Equip- 
ment Plan Book 630 
-Farrowing house ... 314 
-Feed bunk (wood and 
conerete) ... . 1205 
-List of plans in 506-838 
-Milking plants 489 
-Mow hay drying 449 
-Pole and snow fence 
cornerib ..... 887 
-Ti-cow pen stable S47 
“Stall barns ......««+ 595 
Plastic bag protects 
barn radio ....... 327 
dishes (removing 
stains) . . 135 
-milk carton 1007 
milk pipelines 1097 
-Patching holes 197 
ipe reduces noise 393 


sheet between layers 
of concrete . 

silage covers -+.. f 
-wall covering for barn 147 


Pliers Hose holds, 
pen . 83 
Plow moldboa rd 429 
Poison ivy .....«+- 622 
Poisoning Cherry 
MIROED ocd cecocescses 1078 
BARE ccccccceses . 1198 
-mice Pecceooeecces 197 
-New crops cause .. 1092 
-Nitrate eececcess 558-897 
“Oak (acorns) ..... 882 
Snakeroot ......«.++ 784 
-Stagnant water may 
MUMD in ceceeee . 66. 
Wood preserv ative, in 
hogs . eee 902 
Poisons ..... : 597 
Pomace containing 
pesticide unaafe for 
feeding 526 
Ponds—Fence off stale 662 
Pool Treating algae 
in swimming ... 429 
Posts—Electric fence 765 
-Pressure-treated wood 
fence 882 
Potash—Applying . 313 
Potatoes Feeding, to 
dairy cattle ... 1150 
Poultry Calcium for 
layers ‘ sccced GS 
-Cannibaliam .... . 1092 
-condemnations 539 





-Confinement rearing 510 


-Fall care ... eves B44 
-Floor eggs eécecos EO 
ae BEE “0c cdeéods 956 
> METI TTT TTT Te 1015 


-Hens (keeping old) 800 
-Hot weather tips . 5 
-Hysteria ERA: 
-lice and mites 
-Lighting systems 
-Marketing orders .. 
Profit boosters 


“TOORTR gcc eeeeee 


-Strain selection .... 255 
-Training growing 
chicks 322 
-Year-around ‘hatching 69 
Poultry house . 136 
-Calf pens in .. 1130 
-for pullets 747 
Pregnancy Checking 
for ° 278 
Pre-partum milking . 970 
Preservatives > 
toxic to swine . 902 
Prices U.%. farm, 
follow world trena 145 
n Pricing milk 
on basis of 1098-1099 
Pulseator — Jar for 83 
Pulse ... . . 8 
Purdue - Normandy 
Farm to . eece 7 
Putty Cleaning out 1016 
Pyelonephriti« acenaks 1146 
—Q— 


Quack grase—Atrazine 
for, control ........ 4 
Holstein 471 


Quadruplets 
Quilt book eR ‘ 851 
— = 
Rack—Milk utensil .. 327 
Radio — Plastic bag 
protects barn ...... 27 
-Two-way TYTTT itty 893 
Radioactive iodine .... 131 
GR SEE occ ctecess 1150 
Ragsdale, A. C., suc- 
ceeded by C. P. Mer- 
TERM ccvccctecece . 553-911 
Rapp, F. (getting es- 
tablished) .......... 552 
Rasmussen, W. J. (get- 
ting established) 856 
Ration for calves 
(PRIM) cee ewnenes 18-424 
-for fattening lambs 294 
-for nursing sows .. 261 


-Sudden changes in . 783 
Record, W. (getting es- 


tablished) .. 1014 
Records—Advantages of 
keeping «cs eecnees 10-138 
-Analyzing dairy .... 1149 
-Portable ........++-- 83 
-Survey on keeping 
MTT ETE TTL 590 
eV ccc cc cccscccs 745 
Reflector Light, for 


workbench ......... S827 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Regent Basil Jeanie — 
seta Jersey record .. 119! 
Reproduction Breed- 


ing efficiency 966-1198 
-Bull fertility ...... 106 
-‘estation fluids ... BS 


-Interval between calv- 
ing and breeding .. 832 
-Settling heifers .... 936 
-Settling rate may be 
affected by moving . 806 
-Twins born six days 


MPMrt once cneee 650 
Reproductive trouble 
Cystic ovaries 610 
-Heat cycles 508-814- 866-970 
-Human errors ‘ 1092 
-Hydrops amnion ‘ex- 
cessive water) ..... %34 
-Leptoapirosis vaccina- 
tion and ........ . 0 
-Prolapse of uterus 
ccceesoesocese 1078-1112 
-Retained afterbirth 792 





-Silent heats ..... . 458 
Research findings re 
ported at annual 
meeting cf agricul- 
tural engineers . 

-Grain feeding se1-ba-1048 


-Heart disease ..» 51-64 
-Milking rates 1199 
-Off-flavors . 105 
Rhubarb—Planting . 832 
Rickets ...... 610 
Ringworm .......+++; 583 


Roeliff Design Rose 
Mary sets Holstein 


record ; 601 
Roof -Painting ase 700 
Rooms— Children's 498 
Roosts Easy-to-clean 393 
Root worm-——control 365 
Rope Treating hay, 

with linseed oil 52 
Rose bush exudes 

gummy liquid 361 


Round Tabie—Here are 
our steps to high 


quality milk 54 
-Here is our winter 
grazing program 1152 
-How 6 herds top 600 
pounds butterfat . 1044 
~How we guard against 
disease . 1200 
-How we manage cows 

on pasture .... 168 


-Is your bull good 
enough for artifi- 


cial breeding? 1094 
-We like ons feed- 
ing 12 


-We put ‘up hay early 108 
Rupel, Dr. L. > vice- 
pres. A.D.S 713 
Russia—buys “Charsials 713 
Rust Prevent, freeze 


in water pipes 147 
Rye— Feeding on 424 
-pasture 166-664 


RECIPES AND FOODS 


Apple—kuchen ....... 29 
 tenunsenesdoowwe 29-74 
Baked Alaska ....... 636 
Banana splits ........ 636 
Barbecuing .........+. 716 
REED evecvceesces ° 74 
-C ateckectesee o 
i eae y we 
Bread—Herb batter .. 194 
-Prune brown ...... 194 
Breakfast — Importance 
GE GOON adeccceseses 900 
Cake Chocolate roll 636 
GREED. - concesecsoose 74 
SEE wonwcscesecese 74 
GE sdranenctees 00% 74 
-Pumpkin-nut ....... 1012 
Candy (ting-a- lings) 263 
Casserole—Egg@ ....... 320 
Chicken—Fried ....... 716 
Coffee cake ...... coon |6=8 


Coffee cake bars ..... 1118 

Conserve—Tomato .... 804 

Cookies — Baking, with 
chilled or frozen 


GRRE. ..ceeceneoeccss 1212 
-Cinnamon apple ... 1212 
-Jack-o-lantern ...... 1012 

Cooking—Outdoor .... 2 
-Summer, tips ...... 716 
-tips for beginners . 548 


Corn meal batter 


for chicken ........ 716 
Crumb coating for 
chicken ...... 716 
Crust — Ginger snap 
crumb .....65. 1012 
~Graham cracker 
crumb eoccesece 1012 


Desserts — “ice cream 636 
Dough-—Baking cookies 
with chilled or frozen 1212 
les 


Egx——cassero ccceeee 820 
Ege—pyramid ........ 320 
Frosting — Orange 
PerTTiTirtiy © 10 
Fruit cake ....... iiiatitt 
Griddle cakes ........ 


7a 804 
-Tomato ........ 804 
Juice — Tomato 804 
Kuchen — Apple 29 
Mincemeat — coffee 
cake bars ..... 1118 
-Fresno ........ .. 1118 
Mix—Biseuit ........ 74 
SE bc ccccdwees 74 


-Preparing homemade 74 
-Sour milk cake .... 74 





Muffins—English ... 194 
Onions — Oven-creamed 1212 
“Peeling «... 66.0005: 1212 
Pancakes ........... . 00 
Pastry—Preparing ... 74 
Pasty—Cornish . 1172 
Pie—Apple ...... tcoe  @ 
-Coconut crust 442 
-Freezing fruit ...... 135 
-Glazed cream puff . 442 
«Lemon (froten) .... 1118 





Devember 25, 1961 


-Marshmallow - pump- eaube adda osuee 10-474 TH - f Cavanaugh, J. F. 

kin ove ; 2 -Early weaning con- ‘ cevere Cc . 

-Pumpkin 2 trols parasites Tage—Oil change .... _ Chanhore” a” 
-Pumpkin chiffon ... 2 -Income from = — Float valve Washers Loading | Champayne. 

-Sour cream apple .. -Lameness in ater 5 tomatic .. Clapp, E. 

-Strawberry (frozen) . Tank heater - Washington Dairygrams a 

Toppings for pump- lamba 1 ee 4 x : 147 }-97-157-217 - 285-341 10. Clausen, Mra. C. .... Knight, 
Mie feacsiven- t Pe sone 1-565-617-657-693-7 33- Colebank, L. 0. .... sey judge) 
Popeorn balls See x 2 , ‘Che J ' 777-821 - 873-925-977 - 1083 - Colenbrander, V. Knolle, Louise ... 
Potato—puff ......... 1 s ™ r. ae pane ses ... 1085-1141-1193 Cornelius, Mr, and Mrs. Knutsen, R., P., 
-Varieties § - T red j eating as Water requirements ie en seses Knutson, E. ot 
Pumpkin—Cooking and ren — : of dairy cow . 652-174-558 Cox, W. H., and Brian é Kopland, D. 

baking with ; -Tips on buying .... a ~4 eed -rights . : 669 Crocker, D. and A. Krause, J. G. 
Relish . Shore, Dinah, to be Mik flo ~ CO «- spillage (avoid when (R. Table) pe ; Krueger, T. . 
Salad — sponsored by A.D.A. 507 a ale hauling) Be 765 Dana, V. and T. ... 2 Krueger, T. 

(frozen) bree Showing — Health re titin-intect ae oe ; (2,4-D in) -- 686 Danmeyer, L 3 ble) . . 1094-1095 
Salad dressing ; quirements for .. 700-770 ~opening (enlarging) j tank Float Darling, W. V. and R : Krumm, C. (R. Table) 1094 
Sauce Peppermint, -tips from master -Opening in side 770-1134 -e. 505 Davenport, P. (Ayre Lake, G 881-896-897 

ice cream ** showmen . 738 eas cows’ . 662 i Use, on tools 1016 shire judge) .... Larrabee, Fr. J 942 
-Pisza. Sede . Shrubbery—Burlap cov- ‘N. Kash” Weather Changinx, Derscheid, L. A. 6: Leinat. M. J -+ 508 
Seasonings Using.. 19 er for 768 Sentient conditions and affect Doeberiener, E. J... 55 Leis, C. (R. Table) 1153 
Shorteakes - -Protecting, from storm eg ak on cattle ‘ 1026 Dudrow, C. L. (R. Ta- Lew B 454 
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Last call for 


CHRISTMA 


Here are a few holiday hurry-ups that 


may add a bit of needed cheer to your 


last-minute Christmas preparations. 


by Marian I ihe 


F,IN your family, there is scme- 
one who pops up at the last 


minute with, “Oh, I forgot 
tell you I promised to bring a doz- 
en popcorn balls to the class par- 
ty,” don't explode. Beneath picture 


at right is a recipe for popcorn 
balls that is quick and easy 

If your Christmas tree looks a 
little skimpily decorated, wrap pop- 
corn balls in colored foil or cello- 
phane for ornaments. When chil- 
dren come, give them popcorn balls 
2s impromptu gifts. The cinnamon 
apple cookies shown are good 
keepers.” Serve them at home or 
give them in attractive containers 

Many cookie doughs can be made 
Tightly wrapped 
will keep 


up ahead of time 
in the refrigerator, dough 
for weeks; in the freezer, for 
months. Chilled doughs may «be 
baked as they come from the re- 
frigerator; frozen doughs need about 
1 hour of softening at room tem- 
perature 

Try covering cookie sheets with 
foil when you bake. As one pan is 


baked, slip foil off and put on 
another cookie-dotted sheet. It 
saves time between batches; helps 


on pan washing 


Which vegetables? 


What vegetables will you serve 
with your Christmas dinner? Prot- 
ably the mashed potatoes pose t!.e 
biggest problem. To avoid that last 
minute rush, you might try this 
reasonably accurate facsimile < 
mashed potatoe 


Potato Puff 


a 


cups seasoned mashed potatoes 
') cup milk 

egKs, separated 

4 cup melted butter 

teaspoon grated onion 
tablespoons cut parsley 

2 teaspoons salt 

Pepper 

Paprika 


= 


To the potato sdd the hot milk 
beaten egg yolks, butter 
parsley, salt, and pepper. Mix well 

Beat ege whites until stiff and 
fold into the potato mixture. Pile 
lightly into a buttered baking dish 
und sprinkle with paprika 

Bake in a moderate oven (375 
degrees) for about 33 minutes, or 
until lightly brown on top. Put un- 
der broiler 3 or 4 minutes if deeper 
brown is desired. 8 servings 

If you're worried about oven 


onion 


space, remember that your turkey 
should come out of the oven half 
an hour or so before you are ready 
to carve it so it firms up for easier 
carving. You'll have had the oven 
shelves as far apart as possible to 
make room for the turkey. Now 
move them closer together. There 
will be room for the potatoes, as 
well as a vegetable casserole and 
rolls, to warm on the second shelf. 


Onions are traditional .. . 

When preparing onions, it is dif- 
ficult to believe they are a mem- 
ber of the lily family. If onions 
are sliced before peeling, however, 
the skins can be removed without 
causing tears. 

If you wish whole onions to bake, 
boil, or stuff, either peel them un- 
der water or pour boiling water 
over them. Let them stand for a 
few minutes; then peel. Boiling wa- 
ter loosens the thin layer of skin 
which usually sticks tight. 


For oven-creamed onions . 


Choose onions of dollar size. Peel. 
Cut an X on tops or run a thick 
skewer through the middle to keep 
centers in. Drop onions in boiling 
salted water and cook until just 
tender. Drain at once. 

Turn into buttered baking dish 
Pour over light cream to half cover 
the onions. Top with buttered bread 
crumbs. Sprinkle with paprika. 

Heat in 375-legree oven until 
bubbly. Or, prepare the day before; 
cover well; and store in refrigera- 
tor. An hour before heating time, 
let stand at room temperature; 
then heat about a half hour in 
oven until warm through. Time 
varies depending on starting tem- 
perature of onions. 


Canned or frozen vegetables? 


Perhaps with all you have to do 
to get ready for a big holiday din- 
ner, you should rely on vegetables 
that take little preparation. The 
homely vegetables you use every 
day become festive with some lit- 
tle addition 

To peas, add little canned onions 
or mushrooms. Top off green beans 
with toasted, slivered, buttered al- 
monds. Spice up buttered carrots 
with a whiff of nutmeg and brown 
sugar. Drain canned beets and heat 
gently in a little vinegar and sugar. 
Then just before serving stir in 
some sour cream. THE END 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


see 


Easy popcorn balls 


Y, cup corn oil 

¥, cup unpopped popcorn 

¥, cup light corn syrup 

% cup sugar 

, teaspoon salt 

few drops food coloring (optional) 


Heat the corn oil in a heavy 
10-inch skillet or 3-quart kettle 
(I used pressure sauce pan) over 
medium heat for 3 minutes. Add 
popcorn. Cover, leaving the lid 
slightly off center for the hot air 
to escape. Shake frequently over 
medium heat until popping stops. 
(Do not pop more than % cup corn 
at a time.) Remove any imperfect- 
ly-popped kernels. 

Place the corn syrup, sugar, and 
salt in a saucepan and cook over 


one of the following: 
¥ cup chopped nuts or 
chopped candied fruit or 
crushed peppermint candy or 
¥, teaspoon lemon or vanilla 
extract 


medium heat until the sugar is 
dissolved. Add the red or green 
coloring and flavoring you desire, 
and stir. Pour over the popcorn, 
mixing thoroughly until all the 
corn is coated. Use butter on the 
hands and shape into 12 balls. (Do 
not despair if you feel it is not go- 
ing to stick together at first. It 
will. Coated popcorn has to cool 
a little before it will pack lightly 
into balls. But don’t overdo the 
cooling, of coursc.) 





Cinnamon apple cookies 
(for gifts or to have on hand) 


1 
2 


cup shortening 
cup sugar 
eges 
cup sifted all-purpose flour 
teaspoon baking powder 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 


~~ wee ew 


Cream together shortening and 
sugar. Add eggs, one at a time, 
beating after each. 

Sift together flour, baking pow- 
der, cinnamon, nutmeg, and salt; 
mix with oats. 


\, teaspoon nutmeg 

¥, teaspoon salt 

1 cup rolled oats 

1 cup chopped canned apple 
slices or thick apple sauce 

1 cup chopped nutmeats 


Add alternately with apples to 
creamed mixture. Add nuts; mix. 
Drop by rounded tablespoons on 
buttered baking sheet. Bake in 
moderate oven, 350 degrees, 15 to 
18 minutes. Makes 3 dozen cookies. 











December 25, 1961 


From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


HAVE been much happier and 
I well-adjusted since I sat down, 

thought the thing through eare- 
fully and admitted, finally and for- 
ever, that Christmas has two faces: 
Religious and social. 

First, there are the weeks of get- 
ting ready for it all; the shopping, 
the wrapping, the addressing of 
cards, the baking, the decorating, 
the general air of expectancy that 
builds up. Then, there are the days 
and nights of fun and feasting 
with family and friends in the pe- 
riod between Christmas and the 
new year. 

And the climax or the high point 
of take-off, whichever you wish to 
consider it: The night when Christ 
was born, a mystery date, actually, 
but one on which we have settled 
for December 24. 

Both phases of the holiday sea- 
son are important and help c7- 
tribute to the wonder and joy of 
the occasion. I used to worry about 
the secularity of events in which 
I participated but, having come 
to grips with myself, as I said, I 
just relax and enjoy it all. After 
all, the season of Yule goes back 
centuries as a time of jollification. 

The two symbols of Christmas 
are, of course, the Christ Child and 
Santa Claus. Around these two fig- 
ures, disparate in appearance but 
not really so different in nature 
and character, both standing for 
unselfishness and love through giv- 
ing of gifts and self, tradition, 
song, and story have developed 
and been used by the ages. 

“Silent Night,” the best-loved 
Christmas song ever written, is a 
never-failing pathway that takes 
our spirits into the hushed and 
holy atmosphere of the Babe in 
his lowly manger in Bethlehem. 

One of my treats to myself this 
fall was a season ticket to a series 
of travelogues. The first one was 
on Austria and in one of the se- 
quences we were taken to the an- 
cient church in which “Silent 
Night” was first introduced as an- 
swer to what the pastor thought 
to be a too-thin Christmas program. 

In the travelogue, “Silent Night” 
was played in this little Austrian 
church on the organ; the camera 
picked up the faces of the Christ- 
mas Eve worshippers, then panned 
out to pick up softly falling snow 
over the mountainous Austrian 
country-side. The big auditorium 
full of people was so still you could 
have heard a pin drop; “Yon Virgin 
Mother and Child, Holy Infant so 
tender and mild” speaks a tradi- 
tionally tender message to all hearts. 

In the realm of written words 
about Christmas, “The Night be- 





“Did you tell Santa what a good 
boy you are?” 


fore Christmas” stands first. There 
are various theories about Santa 
Claus; some say he is really an 
Asia Minor bishop named St. Nich- 
olas who lived back about 1,600 
years ago. But all of us know that 
he is the jolly, whiskered, red-suit- 
ed old boy from the North Pole 
that Clement Clarke Moore thought 
up as a trifling jingle to amuse his 
six children, December 24, 1822. 

Moore was a professor of orien- 
tal and Hebrew literature and dealt 
in such projects as analysis of 
Thomas Jefferson’s ideas about re- 
ligion and a lexicon of the Hebrew 
language, complete with explana- 
tion of the entire vocabulary of 
the Psalms. But svho knows or 
cares about that, ‘oday? 

Rather, we continue to love the 
lilting verses he composed to the 
jingling of bells on his sleigh as he 
drove from New York City to his 
home at Chelsea Farms, that snowy 
Christmas Eve. His sleigh was full 
of goodies and gifts for his chil- 
dren; his heart was high in antici- 
pation of their happiness. The 
rhythm of the sleigh bells furnished 
the meter and St. Nick was fur- 
nished by Moore’s memory of a 
fat, jolly Dutchman who worked 
around his community at odd jobs. 

His own children loved the poem; 
a young lady who visited the fam- 
ily read it, asked permission to 
make a copy which her father 
published in the Troy, New York, 
Sentinel, he being editor. Moore 
was very displeased, even though 
the poem appeared anonymously. 
During the next 20 years, it was 
frequently reprinted, was included 
in a New York book of poetry and 
22 years after he wrote it, Moore 
reluctantly gave it a place in his 
own volume of collected poems. 

Nobody has done much tamper- 
ing with the image of jolly St. 
Nick and his eight tiny reindeer 
who fly miraculously over the roof- 
tops each Christmas Eve leaving 
the gifts each good boy and girl 
has asked for. There was a musical 
rumor, a few years ago, that one 
of the reindeer fell ill and had to 
be replaced by Rudolph who had a 
red nose that guided the sleigh 
through the dark night, but no- 
body took it seriously. 

I've been afraid that somebody 
would suggest, in song or rhyme, 
that Santa now rides a guided mis- 
sile on his December 24 rounds, or 
that he gets lost in outer space 
and fails to arrive or that he col- 
lides with Echo 1 or other satellite, 
to the disaster of all concerned. 
But so far, our fat-bellied friend 
has been left in comparative peace 
and I stand ready to clobber any- 
body who attempts to disturb San- 
ta’s status quo. 

So, in the happy days that lie 
just ahead of us, I feel there is a 
place for the holly bough and the 
wassail bowl; for the turkey and 
the cranberry sauce and the sage 
and onion stuffing; for the pres- 
ents, the parties, the pretty new 
dress; for the cards that carry the 
goodwill] greetings of friends; the 
singing, the visiting. 

It’s all in celebration of a sig- 
nificant birthday, remember? Bow 
your spirit in Bethlehem on Christ- 
mas Eve; let it rise up, rejoicing, 
on Christmas morning at the glad 
tidings that joy has come to the 
world. Carry the promise and ex- 
pectancy of love and goodwill in 
your hearts through the holiday 
season. Merry Christmas! 


8252. This gay young skirt 
and jacket twosome 

one of the prize winners 
in the dress design con- 
test held recently at the 
Art Institute in Chi . 
Sizes 9, 11, 12, 13, Ys, 
16, 18. Bust 30% to 38. 
Size 11, 31% bust, skirt, 
2 yords of 35-inch; jack- 
et, 2% yards; trimming, 
1% yords. Price 35 cents. 


1404. A _ beoutifully-toi- 
lored jumper for the not- 
so-tall woman, coupled 
with a pretty blouse with 
two sleeve lengths. Sizes 
12%, 14%, 16%, 18%, 
20%, 22%, 24%, 26%. 
Bust 33 to 47. Size 14%, 
35 bust, jumper, 3% 
yords of 35-inch; blouse, 
short sleeves, 


three-quarter 5. 
yords. Price 35 cents. 


in sizes 

for the slightly mature y 4 
ure. Sizes 34, 36, . b 
42, 44, 4%, 48. Bust 36 to 
50. Size 36, 38 bust, 5% 
yords of 35-inch. Price 35 
cents. . 


8277. Here is the newest in 
casvcl styles . . . a strike 
ing off-center closing high- 
lights this full-skirted charm- 
er. Collar turns up or down, 
Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. 
Bust 31 to 40. Size 12, 32 
bust, short sleeves, 51 yards 
of 35-inch. Price 35 cents. 


8241. A_ graceful alrerncon 
style desigred to fit the short, 
full figure perfectly. Note the 
soft detailing, the choice of 
sleeve s. Sizes 12%, 
14%, 16%, 186%, 20%, 222, 
24%, 26%. Bust 33 to 47. 
Size 14%, 35 bust, short 
sleeves, 5% yards of 35- 
inch. Price 35 cents. 





824] 


12%- 26% 


8278 and 8279. Pretty col- 
lored olikes are fun 
te sew, 
10, 12, 
Bust 3 


inch; 

is im sizes 

12 years. ’ 

of 35-inch; ’ yeord. 
Twe potterns; 35 cents each. 


























NO PATTERNS 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. 
EXCHANGED 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


$___ fer patterns, 35¢; firs’ class mail, 45c. 


NAME___ —_ 





city. aS ee 











Fall, winter pattern book, “Basic Fashion" — 35 cents. “Success in Sewing’ — 35 cents, 
Needlework Album — 25 cents. Centennial Quilt Book —-50 cents. 
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Started by... 
father and son 
working together 





Using production records and a good roughage program, this 
young Georgia dairyman and his father built a top dairy herd. 


by W. R. Tye 


OUNG 
to dairy 


Appling 


men are stili being attracted in 
Tankersley of 
Georgia, a 


farming. Larry 
Columbia County 


21-year-old former 4-H’er, is a good example 
My first contact with Larry was when he 
was 10 years old and he joined the Winfield 
Commur 1-H Club. Larry talks very little 
yw but at the age of 10 he was almost too 


However, when he did 
t was dairy calves. 


nid t Say i word 
talk, his favorite subje 


father, E. A 


ducing Grade B milk 


Tankersley, was pro- 
and growing coiton as 
of cash income. During that 
nice dairy barn and 
started producing Grade A milk for market 

Mr. and*Mrs. Tankersley reared four chil- 
farm, 


210-acre 


Larry's 


his main source 


year, 1952, he built a 
dren on their 


Partnership after high school... 
When 


his father 


finished high school in 1957, 
the choice of going to 

partner with him 
Larry's choice was the partner- 


Larry 
gave him 
becoming a full 


college I 


on the farm 


hip now operating under the name of E. A. 
Tankersley and Son 
Larry shares equally in the profits and as 


eplacements come into the herd, he will share 
« ‘qually in the cows. He has a 10-year option 
» buy half the land and also an option to 
buy his father’s interest if, and when, it is 


for sale 


After three years Larry and his father 
ugree that they are well satisfied with this 
kind of a partnership. 

Larry, of course, did his part in response 


interest in him becoming a 
mother, “Miss Viola,” 
good 4-H’er and 
most dependable 


to his father’s 
dairy farmer. Larry’s 
says, “Larry was always a 
developed into a 
sibie young man 


now has 
ind respor 


The farm as a father-son partnership is now 
in the process of having pipeline milkers and 
a bulk tank installed. This increased invest- 
ment means that they will enlarge their milk- 


ing herd from 35 to 50 cows 

Larry says it also means that they are going 
to need to float a loan which they plan to get 
from the Production Credit Association. Larry 
and his father now have about $50,000 invest- 
farm und equipment, 


in their livestock 


Bermuda is favorite forage ... 

their main pasture and 
herd. Larry planted 
1956 and now they 


Coastal Bermuda is 
=i hay crop for the dairy 
their first acre back in 


ral agent In Columbia 


! yuthor is county agricult 


q ( ' ecorgia 





have approximately 40 acres growing in this 
“miracle grass.” 

All the roughage is produced on the farm 
and even after a hard long winter they came 
through with plenty of hay left over, Starr 
Millet is used for summer temporary grazing 
and a mixture of oats, rye, rye grass, and 
Crimson clover is used for winter grazing. 
They seem to have the knack of growing 
winter forage if anyone is able to do so. 

They buy all their grain feed, figuring that 
it is more economical to produce the rough- 
age on their land, as they do not have enough 
acres to produce both, 


Top 4-H record... 

Larry's big start in 4-H club work was in 
1958 when he was selected as the state win- 
ner in Georgia for dairy achievement. This 
honor also awarded him a trip to the National 
4-H Congress. 

Joining a 4-H club in 1950, he has been 
very active in many club and community ac- 
tivities as president of the organization and 
other leadership projects. He has always be- 
lieved that in addition to his main interest of 
dairying that it was very important to get 
training in a variety of other fields. Thus, 
his 4-H history shows that he was an out- 
standing boy in showmanship, community im- 
provement work, tractor maintenance, and 
other such club projects. 

In 1955 his father bought him a purebred 
Guernsey heifer which became the first regis- 
tered cow in the herd. This purchase was fol- 
lowed by other purebred animals to help es- 
tablish production and type in getting a good 
herd started. 

This early start with good dairy cattle, ex- 
perience in 4-H club work, and with the op- 
portunity to be a full partner with his father 
after high school laid the ground work for 
the establishment of this .young man as a 
dairyman. 


Benefits of DHIA ... 


Among these practices was the use of a 
sound selection and breeding program by us- 
ing DHIA records. These records, with the 
help of their roughage feeding program, have 
been the important items in building the 
Tankersley herd. 

Larry says, “I, believe that dairy herd im- 
provement work is a ‘must’ for me and that 
every dairyman should feel the same way 
about this program. Certainly it is important 
for me to know the exact cost of feeding every 





CRIMSON CLOVER and Coastal Bermuda is 
inspected by Larry, on right, and the author, 
W. R. Tye. All forage is produced on the farm. 


cow in the herd as well as the income of each 
cow. DHIA furnishes me a complete record 
on every cow. I feel that every dairyman who 
is trying to build a herd not only needs, but 
must have this information. 


“In our herd, my father and I used the 
production records to set up a culling system. 
We keep heifers for replacements only from 
the best producers as proven by their records. 
These records also help us to feed grain to 
our cows according to the individual produc- 
tion of each cow. Then, in addition to all 
these benefits, records make the 365-day-a- 
year job of dairying more interesting. My 
father and I like to get the records down and 
study them. They give us something interest- 
ing to talk about when we visit with other 
dairymen.” 

In addition to good herd production man- 
agement, breeding has bk ‘n done artificially 
on the Tankersley farm using good proven 
bulls. This kind of breeding and selection pro- 
gram, along with use of production records, 
has caused this herd to show constant im- 
provement. It also has been one of the fac- 
tors holding Larry’s interest on the farm, al- 
lowing enough income to support a successful 
father-son partnership. 

Larry plans to continue dairying as a ca- 
reer, working toward the improvement of the 
herd. He realizes that dairy farming is a 
business with a capital investment of at least 
$1,000 per cow and that it is just as impor- 
tant for him to keep good records on each 
cow as it is for any businessman to keep rec- 
ords on the departments of his business. 


looks ahead ... 


Larry’s eight years of club work have given 
him many opportunities, privileges, and ex- 
periences plus the ambition of becoming a 
dairy farmer. His training has taught him to 
be a community leader and to look ahead. 

He is active in many church and civic af- 
fairs. In addition, he has the attribute of be- 
ing a hard worker and a pretty keen bus- 
inessman. Last year he was married to Miss 
Thayer Chalker, a local girl who shares his 
interests and is lending a hand at present as 
a secretary in nearby Augusta. They are plan- 
ning to build their home in the pines up the 
road from the family homestead. 

E. A. Tankersley and Son realize that they 
have many problems to share, Larry fully 
understands that dairying is not a bed of ros- 
es, but he loves it and has a great faith in 
the future. THE END 
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lf Uncle Sam asks ... 


Have the Answers 
on your Income Tax 
the most convenient, 
easiest-to-keep record of 
income and expenses is 


The NEW 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
BOOK of 


DAIRY FARM ACCOUNTS 
and RECORDS 


PRICE OF FARM ACCOUNT 
BOOK TO SUBSCRIBER 





YOUR 3 YEAR RENEWAL 
AND THE ACCOUNT BOOK .... 


Order Now HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
POSSESSES SSS SSS SSOP SSS SS 





For Teat Troubles 


leading Veterinarians Use 
Teat 


BAG BALM ounarors 


Fast, medicated relief for teat troubles. Holds 
teat correctly in shape between milkings. 25 
packed in soothing Bag Balm ointment. Super- 
flexible; no wires, no wood. Will not snag, 
come apart. At Dealers. FREE COW BOOK: 
“Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattle.” Write 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville 21, Vt. 








SAVE MONEY |. 


Weed out 
non-producers 


A scale for accurate milk 
production records, Has 
extra adjustable indicator 
co deduct weight of milk 
pail, Dimensions: 8”x2"x 
17*. Heavy construction. 
Price $9.63 at your 
hardware store or 
dairy supply house. 








POWER 
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YOUR OWN TRACTOR 
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Build strong, 
insulated 
barn doors 


When constructed of a three-ply thickness or covered 
with rigid insulation board, doors will be easier to 
open in cold weather; barn will be warmer and drier. 


by D. W. Bates 


wet or covered with frost or ice 

much of the time during the 
winter, are a curse to many dairy- 
men. While these difficulties are 
quite’ generally accepted as being 
as sure as “death and taxes,” no 
one really has to put up with them 
if he is willing to do something 
about it. 

Most problems stem from the 
fact that doors do not have insul- 
ating properties equal to the rest 
of the building and, therefore, pre- 
sent a colder surface within the 
building on which moisture can 
condense. Another factor is that 
sliding doors, commonly used, can- 
not be made to fit tight and there 
is much air leakage around them. 

Lumber tends to swell when wet 
and before many cold days have 
gone by, the doors can’t be closed 
tight. Even with an outside “prop” 
and other devices, a tight fit is 
not possible. Hardware may even 
be broken during a frustrating at- 
tempt to open a door which is 
frozen shut. 

The obvious answer to the chron- 
ic problem is to provide storm 
doors or to make doors which have 
the necessary insulating properties 
and use sufficient hardware to sup- 
port them. 


[ ‘wet or cove doors, which are 


Use storm doors ... 


One way to eliminate difficulty 
with large, sliding doors commonly 
used at either end of a drive- 
through stable is to build inside 
storm doors. There are at least 
two ways to do this. One is to 
build a frame of light lumber which 
will just fit the door opening. Cov- 
er the frame with 25/32-inch rigid 
insulation board. Hinge this at the 
top of the door casing so that it 
can be swung up and attached to 
the ceiling when not in use. 

A second method is to build dou- 
ble doors and hinge one to each 
side of the casing so they meet at 
the center of the large door open- 
ing. While satisfactory as far as 
giving added protection, the use of 
such doors is generally limited by 
the stable arrangement. If there is 
an alley at the end or if the cow 
stalls come to the end, these doors 
would be in the way. 


Insulate doors ... 


Most hinged doors cause difficul- 
ties because they are made of only 
one or possibly two thicknesses of 
lumber. In cold areas, a recom- 
mended practice is to make these 
out of two thicknesses of lumber 
with insulation board between, pro- 
tected by a vapor barrier. 

It is sometimes said that doors 


~The author is an extension agricultural 
engineer at the University of Minnesota. 


of this construction are so heavy 
they cannot be held in place. How- 
ever, three heavy hook and strap 
hinges per door will do the job. 

Doors made and hung in this 
way will fit tight and do not re- 
quire the use of an additional storm 
door. They are desirable for milk 
houses, milking parlors, and feed 
rooms, aS well as dairy stables. 

Covering overhead doors with a 
thickness of rigid insulation board, 
where their design permits, will 
greatly reduce moisture formation 
on them. 


Ventilation necessary ... 


Regardless of their construction, 
the control of moisture on the 
doors of a dairy stable, or any 
other animal shelter which is kept 
warm, is directly related to the ef- 
ficiency of the ventilation system. 

Unless the humidity in the build- 
ing is kept at a reasonable level, 
moisture is bound to collect on the 
inside surface of all parts whose 
exterior is exposed to cold temper- 
atures, including walls, windows, 
ceilings, and doors. 


Why build large doors? 


A question that might be consid- 
ered is, “Why build large doors at 
the ends of the litter alley in a 
dairy stable at all?” Most new 
barns have gutter cleaners installed 
at the time of construction. The 
need for the drive-through stable 
is, for the most part, past. If this 
is true, so is the need for the 
doors that go with it. Yet common 
practice still dictates the use of 
large doors at each end of the sta- 
ble because “they might be needed 
sometime.” 

It certainly doesn’t require a 
door 8 or 10 feet wide to let the 
herd out of the barn. Nor does it 
require such a door through which 
to bring feed in a one-story barn. 
A width of four feet is ample. 

An argument raised in favor of 
the large doors, regardless of the 
gutter cleaner, is that the stable 
is a nice place to leave the tractor 
and spreader during cold weather. 

I doubt, however, that a Grade 
A milk inspector would look upon 
this practice with favor. Certainly 
the moisture that collects on, and 
in, a tractor as the result of being 
driven from sub-zero outside tem- 
peratures into a warm, damp barn 
will do it no good. 

When a gutter cleaner is in- 
stalled in an existing barn, why 
not make it a standard practice 
to close up the large doors, which 
have served their purpose and re- 
place them with smaller ones that 
are “easier to live with”? 

This is an age of modernization 
in building construction. Let’s in- 
clude doors. 


FLOATING 
AUGER 


@ Individvelly con- 
trolied sectional 
gotes for positive 
feed control. 


® Auger fleets in 
trovgh - no beor- 
ings to bind of 
clog. 


sag duty drive 

roller 
or, - tow 
power require- 
ments 


tribution ef groin, 
silege ond chop- 
ped hoy 


BARN-O-MATIC 
SILO 
UNLOADERS 


> 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE AUGER MODELS 
ADJUST TO ALL SIZE REQUIREMENTS. 
Simplified, “~~ design uses hb 

capacity, low HP thrower. Made 
in three models cdpectabhe for use in siles 
10° te 30’. Sealed-in oi! both protects 
vital geors and thrust bearings ct all times 


PLUS A COMPLETE LINE OF BARN CLEANERS 


Co 7/7 
BARN -O- MATIC 


NEW LONDON WISCONSIN 





YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. oe 
atv and personal touch. Picture of we 

yn breed for you to choose from. Write 
for stationery circular today. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





CALF SCOURS 


Stop Diarrhea with New DIRENE 
—Intestinal antiseptic with 3 way 
action—Control bacterial infections 


Dr. Naylor's 
— Absorb harmful toxins — Coat, 


soothe, protect irritated stomach 
and intestinal lining. 14 oz. pkg y) | be t N £ 


$1.25 at dealers or postpaid. 
H.W. NAYLOR CO., Morris 4, %.Y. 





gathers informaton that's 
important for you to know 
+.» 80 We Can present it to 
you in easy to read form 
twice-a-month., 








GET MORE MILK! 
Save injuries with 


Ow 
AN'T 
ICK 


Pays for itself many times over! Subdues wild- 
est animal during milking, surgery, whenever 
needed. Won't injure, cut or bruise! Immo- 


ia" 


cheins, wires. Fits any animol. 
ORDER NOW! 
Money-back Guarantee 

WESTERN SALES & SUPPLY-- 
5995" Washington, Denver , Colo. ! 
d is $. Send | 
Prepaid KowKan'tKick(s) for 5-day j 
trial with full refund if | am not) 
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completely satisfied. 





























World's Best Tag 


BETTER .IDENTIFICATION AT 1/3 
COST OF NECK TAGS & CHAINS 






FRONT VIEW 
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PREPAID PRICES 
Minimum Order Package 10 tags 







NUMBERED IN ROTATION 1 to 500 


ach) $3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.95 






fo * ) packages 
Not in rotetfon Or broken sets 
Four Numbered togs (pkg oh 10 
Du-Al Snep On Pliers each 


10 tegs 








Check with order please 
Pat.'s Pend. U.S. & Canada 


we we 
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Free Sample Copy 


FOR A FRIEND? 







Send us name and address and 





we'll mail it out im diately 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


CIRC. DEPT., FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 

















HELPS AVOID UDDER TROUBLE 
Beats Face Flies! 





Bag Balm, modern, medicated, smooth- 
spreading teat and udder ointment. Loaded 
with Lanolin. Fast healing for injuries, chap- 
ping; beneficial massage of caked bag. Dis- 
coureges Face Flies, yet safe! 10 01. $1. New 
5 ib. PAIL $6.90. Write FREE “Care 4 Feeding 
of Dairy Cattle” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY 


Lyndonville 48, Vermont 





by G. A. Peterson 


expense which deserves as much 

attention as any other farm ex- 
pense item. Farm business trans- 
actions before the end of the year 
may affect the amount of tax ex- 
pense on income for 1961. 

If you had an exceptionally good 
year, you may wish to postpone 
income into next year. On the oth- 
er hand, if you had a poor year, 
you may wish to postpone expense 
items into next year. 

When you have done all you can 
in practicing wise tax management, 
you still may have specific ques- 
tions regarding the reporting of 
your income. Many of these can be 
answered by a careful study of the 
“Farmer's Tax Guide,” a publica- 
tion prepared by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, which is available 
at your county extension office. 

The general problem areas dis- 
cussed in this article apply to the 
federal income tax report. If your 
state has an income tax, you must 
check your state tax instructions. 


[‘exvens tax is a farm business 


Income or capital gains ... 


The question of whether income 
is reported as ordinary farm in- 
come or as a capital gain is most 
frequently asked by farmers. If it 
is reported as ordinary farm in- 
come, it is fully taxable, but if it 
is reported as capital gains, it may 
be taxable only to the extent of 
50 per cent. 

Questions on capital gains vs. or- 
dinary income usually are associat- 
ed with the following: 

1. Income from the sale of ma- 
ture animals from a breeding herd. 

2. Income from the sale of ani- 
mals from a breeding herd sold 
before they reached maturity. 

3. Income from the sale of live- 
stock which were bred but sold to 
other farmers. 

4. Income from the sale of cap- 
ital investments such as machinery 
and equipment, farm real estate, 
and timber. 


Reporting livestock sales .. . 


Reference to the “Farmer’s Tax 
Guide” will help in many cases. 
Income from the sale of livestock 
which were purchased or raised 
with “intent” to add them to the 
breeding herd is reported as cap- 
ital gain, if the livestock were 
owned for one year or more. The 
animals must not have reached 
maturity. The “intent” must be for 
adding them to the breeding herd 
of the taxpayer and not the indi- 
vidual to whom they were sold. 

Income from the sale of live- 
stock purchased for resale or raised 
for sale in the market is consid- 
ered ordinary income. The latter 
includes market hogs, feeder cattle, 
and young stcck purchased or raised 
with “intent” to resell them in the 
future and not use them in the 
breeding herd. 


Reporting machinery ... 


When machinery and equipment 
are sold or traded, you pay tax 
on the capital gain over and above 
the undepreciated value of the 
equipment. The undepreciated value 

The author is associate professor of ag- 


ricultural economics at the University of 
W isconsin 


Your income tax questions 


Ordinary farm income is fully taxable, while only 
50 per cent of capital gains are taxed. Here is 
how to report livestock, machinery, and land sales. 


is the cost basis of the sale in de- 
termining the capital gain. 

If machinery and equipment are 
exchanged for like equipment, cap- 
ital gain on the old equipment, if 
any, has been reinvested in the 
new equipment. The undepreciated 
value of the old machine plus the 
difference paid in obtaining the new 
Gquipment becomes the cost basis 
of the new equipment. Thus, the 
tapital gain on the old machine 
will be taxed, if and when the 
new machine is sold. 

The important point in tax man- 
agement for the sale and exchange 
of machinery and equipment is to 
maintain accurate records of in- 
ventory values and depreciation 
schedules for all your machinery 
and equipment. 


When selling land... 


A capital item such as farm land 
(not including buildings) is not de- 
preciated each year, and a cost 
basis must be determined when re- 
porting capital gains from the sale 
of the asset. 

The cost basis is the purchase 
price plus the remaining value of 
capital improvements such as tiling, 
and so forth, which have added to 
the value of the asset. Income over 
and above the cost basis is report- 
ed as capital gain. 

Reporting income from the cut- 
ting and sale of timber is some- 
what more complex. If timber is 
cut and sold in the form of logs, 
lumber, pulpwood, or firewood, the 
income is reported as ordinary in- 
come. The expenses for cutting and 
selling the timber may be deducted 
as a farm expense and an allow- 
ance for depletion to recover a 
proportionate share of the capital 
investment also may be claimed. 

Under some circumstances, cut- 
ting timber may be a capital gain 
or loss, but several points must be 
given special consideration in re- 
porting the sale. Some of the spe- 
cial considerations include: 

1. The timber must be owned 
more than six months. 

2. It must have been owned as 
an investment and not as the of- 
dinary course of business, 

3. A special rule may be elected 
if the time of cutting is different 
from the time of sale of the tim- 
ber, and once the special rule is 
elected, it remains in force for all 
subsequent years. 

Other questions are associated 
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“We need to reduce your feed 
costs, repair bills, gasoline ex- 
pense, and waistline.” 
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VENTILATION 
iS OUR 
BUSINESS 


We deliver air. Ventilating air, of 
course. It’s our only business. You 

might say we specialize in it. In 

fact, a lot of people say we know 

more about air delivery for crop 

drying and ventilating than any’ 
one else in the business. We be- 

lieve you'll agree after you’ve had 

a chance to see Aerovent equip- 

ment in operation. But first, why 

not write for free literature and 

price quotations? 





P.O. Box 9007 
Lansing, Michigan 
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keeps teat OPEN 
...speeds HEALING 


natural 

healing because they ACT 'O WAYS: 
1. ACT MECHANICALLY — keeps 
end of teat open to maintain free milk 
flow. Stays in large or small teats. 

2. ACT MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in the Dilator is released in the teat 
for prolonged antiseptic action — directly 
at site of trouble. 

At drug and farm stores 
or write: 
H. W. NAYLOR Co. 
Morris 7, N.Y. 
a $1.00 
Trial pkg. — 50 
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with depreciation expense and usu- 
ally are in regard to: 

@ Determining depreciation rates 
on new investments in buildings 
and machinery. 

@ Determining whether a spe- 
cific expense item must be depreci- 
ated over the life of the invest- 
ment or whether it can be entered 
as a farm expense in the year it 
was incurred. 

No set of instructions could be 
detailed enough t set forth the 
expected life of every investment 
on a farm. A farmer must use his 
own judgment, and the tax guide 
provides some help on the matter 
of determining depreciation expense. 

One farmer was concerned about 
the expected life of a new concrete 
silo which cost $2,000. If a $2,000 
investment is depreciated over a 
30-year period, the annual depreci- 
ation expense would be $67. If the 
silo is depreciated over a period of 
40 years, the annual depreciation 
expense would be $17 less than for 
the 30-year period. 

A $17 expense may be a rather 
small item in a single tax year. 
However, if the farm was sold, the 
undepreciated value of the silo 
woitld be a substantial item in de- 
termining the capital gains on the 
sale of the farm 

Farmers have difficulty deciding 
whether an expense item can be 
entered as a farm expense for the 
year incurred or whether it must 
be depreciated over several years. 

If a farm expenditure increases 
the life of an investment in build- 
ings and equipment, the expense 
must be added to the value of the 
buildings and equipment and de- 
preciated over the remaining life. 
If the expense is for upkeep and 
maintenance and does not increase 
the life or change the value, it 
may be considered an annual ex- 
pense item. 

The two general areas discussed 
cover a majority of questions re- 
ceived from farmers, but other 
questions do occur. A study of the 
“Farmer’s Tax Guide” may help 
answer more specific questions, 


$1,000 worth of fertilizer 


(Continued from page 1203) 


the crops fed to animals. 
Careless handling, however, can 
reduce these amounts considerably. 
Although it would be hard to find 
a farmer who would buy even $50 
worth of fertilizer and then make 
no use of it or let it stand in the 
open,. expesed to weather for sev- 
eral =months, it’s not too difficult 
to find farms where manure worth 
hundreds of dollars is treated in 
this manner. Where manure is piled 
in the open for a long period of 
time, half the fertility in it may 
leach away and be lost. 
Where weather, field 
and livestock management permit, 
spreading manure daily is a good 
idea. In a 40-year Ohio Experiment 
Station test, manure hauled and 
spread daily produced an average 
of 13 per cent more dry matter in 
a rotation of corn, wheat, and clov- 
er than when manure was stacked 
and not spread until April 
During the winter, though, it 
usually is wise to stay off the hills 
if the ground is frozen. Either 
spread manure on the level fields, 
or stack it until spring 
Since each ton of manure con- 
tains about 10 pounds of nitrogen, 
the best place to put it is just 
ahead of a nitrogen-requiring crop. 
If possible, start by spreading ma- 
nure on unplowed land. Once the 
ground is covered with snow, change 
to the plowed fields that are fair- 
ly level. This way there is less 
chance Of ,the manure washing 


conditions, 


away. Also, it is easier to drive 
over the plowed field after there 
is some snow on it. 

Where it is necessary to store 
™anure because of deep snow or 
hilly land, do it right. Pile it in 
compact piles at least 4 feet deep. 
Keep the top of the pile flat and 
the sides steep. 

Idealiy, the best place to store 
manure is in a pen or loose-hous- 
ing barn. Here the manure gets 
packed tight and stays moist. Fer- 
mentation slows down so there is 
little loss of nitrogen 

It’s also a good idea to sprinkle 
some superphosphate in the gutter. 
Otherwise, as soon as manure starts 
to ferment, it gives off nitrogen 
in the form of ammonia gas. From 
1 to 2 pounds of superphosphate 


per cow daily will hold most of the 
nitrogen. Wisconsin research shows 
that plants use more phosphorous 
added to the soil this way than 
when the same phosphorous is ap- 
plied on an unmanured field. 

When you spread manure, this 
is a good time to lime fields. In 
addition to providing calcium and 
magnesium, limestone stimulates 
microbe activity, makes more min- 
erals available to plants, and im- 
proves the soil’s physical condition. 

Determine the amount of lime- 
stone you need to add by testing 
the soil. If the pH shows you need 
about a ton per acre and you haul 
10 loads of manure to an acre, just 
add 200 pounds of ground lime- 
stone to each load. 


As soon as it is possible, plow 


tal 
liquid manure handling system will 
pay for itself in one to three years. 
Almost 100 per cent of the nutri- 
ents 
liquid system. 


tem 
short. 
and not 
few minutes 
correctly 
sure .. 
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down or disk under manure that 
has been stored over winter. Fer- 
mented manure loses nitrogen quick- 
ly when it dries out. If you don't 
plow 
fertility value goes down about 30 
per cent. 


it down before it dries, its 


California studies on experimen- 
dairy setups indicate that a 


can be saved when using a 
Whichever manure handling sys- 
you use, don't sel] manure 
Regard it as a by-product 
a waste. It may take a 
longer to handle it 
but one thing for 
. it’s worth it! THE END 
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Right now, your regular supplier of 
mastitis products is able to offer you 
one FREE tube or syringe of AUREO- 
MYCIN® for Mastitis (or TARGOT®, 
if you prefer) with each five that 
you purchase. 

In addition, with each special, 
banded package of six tubes or 
syringes, you will receive six 
“Treated-Cow” stickers. They stick 
to the cow’s hip on contact, show 
when she was treated for mastitis 
and how long milk is to be withheld. 
You'll find these mighty handy! 

This is the time of year when 
mastitis is most troublesome. Why 
not lay in a stock of AUREOMYCIN for 
Mastitis (or TARGOT) right now? 

Ask your dealer for your “1- 
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FREE-with-5” package today. That’s 
your bonus for buying now and be- 
ing ready when those flare-ups oe- 
cur. American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, Princeton, 
N. J. @AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company's trademark for 
chlortetracycline. 


WARNING: Milk taken from dairy 
animals within 72 hours after the 
latest treatment for mastitis must 
not be used for human consumption. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containin, 

Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of yeore of research, and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow their directions for use. 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





FARMS FOR SALE 


SALESMAN WANTED 





GOOD SOUND WISCUNSIN farms. Pfister Farm 


Agency, BERT PFISTER, Mt. Horeb, Wis- 
consin 15-* 
CENTRAL WISCONSIN dairy farms: 200-acre 
farm, good land, barn 36x106 with steel 
stanchions, 12x40 tile silo with roof, machine 
shed, chicken house, 2-car garage, 5-bedroom 


complete bath and automatic heat. 40 


home, ' 
machinery 


head Holstein cattle, good line of 

including Case-O-Matic 400 tractor. Terms 
available. Other farms and business proper- 
ties. Send for our free catalog. STEVENS 
AGENCY, Spencer, Wisconsin. Phone OLiver 
9-2291 23-2 
SPECIAL CENTRAL WISCONSIN dairy farm. 
180 acres 130 cultivated Steel equipped 
barn. Cleaner. Large home. Other buildings. 
$19,500. Terms. Possession April 1962 Other 
farms with personal PALMER VINGER 
REALTY, Since 1922, Greenwoo4, Wis 23-6 
describes Wisconsin farme for 
a Lp ie ready now. Write LOGAN- 
WAY. INC., Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 1-* 
DAIRY FARM. 80 acres, 2 miles Northeast 
Sun Prairie Wisconsin Terms with Trust 
Estate ROY HOVEL, Trustee, 255 Hast 

Main Street, Sun Prairie, Wisconsin 
UNBELIEVABLE, BUT TRUE! Money-making 
S-acre New York Geode A dairy with 20 
good Holetein milk yee, tractor, machinery 
and equipment incl ‘ded all for only $13,500! 
Buildings insured for $15,600, herd valued at 


tillable, spring and 
4-bedroom house. 5- 
On blacktop, 


wer $5,000! 70 acres 


Moderna 7-Troom 











story barn, milk house, garage 
8 miles town. Hurry, bay of @ lifetime at 
sly $13,500, lees than half down! Big free 
Hestrated catalog, bargains coast t coast! 
UNITED FARM AGENCY 1304-HD Con- 
wmere Building 220 South State Street, 
Chicago 4, Dlinois 

160 ACRES, 2 tractors, baler, combine, chop 
per. 32 milk cows. Barn 36x82—24x40 wing 
Silo 12x40 Beautiful home All white 
buildings. $20,000 down, balance 40% milk 
assignment Request full details DAIRY- 
LAND REALTY, Abbotsford, Wisconsin. 

HELP WANTED 

WANTED: Experienced artificial breeding tech- 
nicians. Throwgh our frozen semen program 
and freezers, areas may be developed in any 
state Reterences required Werte PIPER 


BROTHERS FARMS, Watertown, 


Wisconsin 
for detalle 6° 





WANT AN EXPERIENCED SINGLE MAN, 
veer around for = 25 registered cow herd, 
grade A setup and to help with farm oper 
stions, level land, modern machinery. Work 
and haract references, wages expected in 
first etter Board and room furnished in 
modern home ORO h HARMS R22, 
Hooper, Nebraska 23-2 

SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY for conscientious, 
capable married man who loves CGuerneeys 
Need a good herdsman in the near future 
and am willing to pay good salary and many 
extras to & good man looking for & perma- 
ner positior Southern Wieconsin. Send ref- 
erences and expected salary. BOX 760, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 23-2 


EXTRACRDINARY OPPORTUNITY, good crop- 
sn, relief milker. Advancement with salary, 
bonus good housing. Central Jersey Write 
BOX 767, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At 
kinson, Wisconsin 
WANTED: Second man for dairy farm $275 to 
$300 a mont? Livable home but not mod- 
ern. BOX 766, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin 


WANTED: Single man for farm work. Must be 
reliable, honest, and no heavy drinker. DEL- 
MER JEWELI Dakota, Illinois 


ASSISTANT HEROSMAN WANTED: Excellent 





ypportunity. Need man with ability to milk 
and be good with cattle, State age, phone 
number, marital status, experience, references 
and salary expected. Milking spproximately 
175 Holstein cows. Pipeline milking parior, 
silo unloader, auger feeder. Housing available 
EDGAR STOWELL, Box 98, Russell, Ilinois. 
WANTED: Ambitious married man with clean 
habits, experienced im producing Grade A 
milk. Jersey cows. Morthern Indians. Good 
ving and working conditions. BOX 768, care 


Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 

MARRIED MAN: 260-acre Grade A dairy and 
grain farm with opportunity to buy. Fifty- 
fitty basis. References. WILLIAM KNODELA, 
111 West Douglas, Fairfield, TMilinois 





MORE DAIRY FARMS 
Nort ' 


POSITIONS WANTED 








FARMS FOR RENT 


“ 
DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, 








FARMS FOR SALE 














STROUT'S FREE CATALOG! 





—— UNLGASERS 


RELIABLE, young married man, age 28, with 
experience, seeking employment on modern 
jairy farm. WAYNE BARRY, Mission, South 


Dakota, phone 3290 Rosebud 
38 YEAR OLD married dairy farm general 
manager. Presently managing 500-cow dairy 
Employer must be very moral and interested 
y im modern dairy practices. Good hous- 
ng and benefite desired. Permanent position 
nly Completely qualified and. experienced in 
all phases. BOX 763, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson. Wisconsin 
QUALIFIED FARM MANAGER, large dairy 
herds. I7 years present place with 800-head. 
Thoroughy ex perienced breeding, showing, 
milk production, labor management. Location 
ypen. Purebred or commercial herd. Guern- 
sey preferred, references BOX 764, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 24-2 
MARRIED MAN, 55 years old, two children, 
wants position on dairy farm to replace re- 


iring farmer. Honest, reliable, 
drinker. References. BOX 769, 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 


no smoker or 
care Hoard’s 
Wisconsin. 





SALESMAN WANTED 





328-ACRE DAIRY FARM 


FREEPORT CORRUGATED WET CAST 











MAKE BIG MONEY taking orders Campbell's 
Gro-Green liquid and 100% soluble crysial 
fertilizer concentrates. Saves time, money, la- 
bor. Feeds foliage, soil. Field proven over 
10 years. Increases protein, mineral content 
grains, forage. Free sample. Selling outfit. 
Credit given. Ideal for corn and feed men. 
CAMPBELL COMPANY (Est. 1928), Ro- 
chelle 60, Illinois 23-10 





22 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN cows just 


LARGE FRESH HOLSTEINS, 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS: A few 


CANADIAN Registered Holsteias 


WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS for the 


MEN WANTED experienced in direct farm 
sales. Sell the sensational new cattle cleaner 
Dairy-Vae with booster power. Write DAIRY- 
VAC, Osseo, Wisconsin + 24-4 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOW TO TRAP SPARROWS and starlings 
with famed, ‘Black Lily’’ elevator traps. 
New information everyone should have. It's 
free. Simply address, SPARROWTRAPS, eos 
Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. 21 











SHEPHERDS, COLLIES. Outstanding Heelers, 
Watch Dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Fiana 
gan, Illinois 2-° 

GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 














trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe- 
clalty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 
NEL FARM, Ackley, lows. 18-* 
WANTED: Well trained cow dog, must be young 
and well broke, will pay good price. BOX 
765, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 


Wisconsin 


FOR SALE: Border Collie pups, guaranteed to 
make good cow dogs. ALLAN LURVEY, 
Dousman, Wisconsin. 24-2 





SWINE 


FOR SALE: Wisconsin feeder pigs delivered di- 





rect from farmer to farmer in one day. Sold 
by weight, $12.50 for 40 Ibs., 10 cents a Ib. 
for each additional Ib. Veterinarian inepect- 


ed. All top quality. C. ACKER, Middleton, 
Wisconsin, Terrace 6-3451 25-° 


DAIRY CATTLE 


NOTICE TO SUYERS — WHEN BUYING 
DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY CATTLE, in- 
spect and select cattle personally. If impos- 
sible, have them checked by someone in 
whom you have confidence. Complete under- 
standing in writing between buyer and seller 
is very important. Should you buy on ap- 
proval, t is advisable to have animals in- 
spected veterinarian on arrival before ac- 

ee "naport sexious health problems to 

your state veterinarian. — Hoard’s Dairyman. 
fresh, 

15 heifers breeding age, 
offer, PAUL VAN 

Pennsylvania Phone 








5 springing heifers, 
9 heifer calves. Best 
CLEVE, Littlestown, 
359-4592. 

KEATING BROS. FARM offers large selection 


vaccinated, tested, quality dairy cattle. Call 
Jordan 45-5905, FORT ATKINSON, WIS- 
CONSIN 24-¢ 


world’s best, 4,- 
000 available, no order or sale too small or 
too large, self paying terms. CANADIAN & 
WISCONSIN DAIRY COW COMPANY, INC., 
20 North 4th Street, Quakertown, Pa. 
service age 
bulls, some younger males, foundation females 
and heifers Nearly all sired by excellent 
sires and from classified dams with HIR rec- 
ords. SanMarGale FARMS, Box 265, Lebanon, 
Ohio. Phone 5-2606. 22 
Young vacc +. 
Buy direct from the 
Eigin County Holstein Breeders Club 


nated cows and heifers 
farms 


Telephone Talbotville, Ontario 6-R-12 DON 
SHORE, R.R. #6, St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Canada. w 
FOR SALE: Holstein springing heifers and 
cows. Good selection of open and bred heifers. 
R. B. BRICHER, St. Charies, Illinois. Phone 
JU-4-2347 days, JU-4-2895 nights. 7-24 


HIGH QUALITY Holstein and Guernsey spring- 


J.W. & BILL GEUR.- 


ers and heifers all sizes. 





—_. * ones 322 or 21F31, Baldwin, 
Wiscon 15-* 
CHOICE “sELeeTiON of Holstein dairy cows 
» and close «pringers. T.B. 

taued. Calfhood vaccinated, Reg- 
istered bulls service age HARTM AN ‘& 
SON, Hampshire, Illincis. Phone 2621. 2-° 
ATTENTION DAIRYMEN and Cattle Dealers: 


Indiana's largest selection of grade and pure- 
bred Holstein cattle, bred for production and 


show type, will sell one or We will 
ship subject to approval. Cattle eligible for 
any state. Vaccinated, TB and Bang's ac- 


credited. Terms to reliable parties. BOTTEMA 
PARMS, Rural Route #2, Box 206, = 
apolis. Indiana. Phone E 9- 6575. 


CANADIAN HOLSTEINS direct from the oo. 


istered, T.B. and Rang's certified. 
DLESEX HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSOCIA- 
TION Phone Lambeth OL 2-2616 
Shore, Glanworth, Ontario 
SALE: Buy your vaccinated airy 
and heifers direct from the farrwers 
a eo GEORGE E. Ww. 
Wis. Phone CEdar 4-4717. 


cows 





6-19 


rons SALE: "High quality Holstein heifers, calt- 


hood vaccinated, TB tested NATIONAL 
DAIRY RESEARCH FARM, P. 0. Box 143, 
phene Hickory 2-1940, Danville, Illinois. 20-6 
Southern 
Brown Swiss. Cow 
Financed. Call 





Jersey, 
speciality. 


States. Guernsey, 
sized heifers my 


P. R. ELAM, Marshall, North Carolina, 
phone 3451, or Mars Hill, North Carolina, 
2381 nights 14-* 





KENYON BROTHERS FARM serving the dairy 


farmer for forty years. Large selection of 
choice Holstein cows and first calf heifers, 
fresh and A wn service bulls. T.B. 


and 7-8 s tes In ecarload or truckload 
lots. NYON BROTHERS ©O., Elgin, Iili- 
nols. a SHerwood 1-1818 19-* 


DAIRY CATTLE SALES, every “‘Thareday, April 


through October. Top springer cows and heif- 
ers. 400 to 600 head every sale. MATTES 
LIVESTOCK MARKET, Thorp, Wis. 10-* 


LARGE SELECTION artificially sired, bred and 





open heifers. Home raised. Write or call 
KURT GRIEBENOW, Route 2, Watertown, 
Wisconsin, 9665R1. 20-spl. 
SELECTED SPRINGING HOLSTEIN cows and 
heifers, all ages. Registered and gride. WIL- 
LIAM CLOW, Piainfield, Illinois. General 
6-6629. 23-3 








MORE SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
ON NEXT PAGE 
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“Patsy's” daughter 
sets record 


Breezewood Champion Barbara, 
daughter of the registered Holstein 
cow with the all-time, all-breed, 
national record, is living up to 
family tradition. The oldest daugh- 
ter of the famous Princess Breeze- 
wood R. A. Patsy recently com- 
pleted an official 365-day lactation 
of 30,087 pounds of milk, 1,300 
pounds butterfat. It sets a new 
high for senior 3-year-olds milked 
twice daily in HIR 

The previous class record was 
29,583 pounds of milk, 1,110 pounds 
butterfat, established in 1955 by 
Hamaret Piebe Arab, then owned 
by Howard Sisson, Sherburne, N. Y. 

“Barbara,” like her mother is 
owned by Henry and Herman Gelb- 
ke, Vienna, Ohio. En route to her 
new national record, Barbara ranked 
among the most-tested cows in 
America. She was tested on 21 dif- 
ferent days, including 9 check tests 
and 1 retest. Five different testing 
supervisors, representing both Ohio 
State and Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versities were employed. 

Hoard’s Dairyman readers will 
remember that “Patsy” achieved 
national fame on her record of 
1,866 pounds fat, 36,821 pounds 
milk on twice daily milking. 


Jersey brings record price 


Golden Etta Star, a 6-year-old 
registered Jersey bull, sold for 
$37,000 in the Golden Etta Star 
Sale, held November 11 at Spring- 
field, Ohio. This is the highest 
price ever paid for an. American 
bred Jersey bull at auction. 

Consigned by Chester Folck and 
Sons, Springfield, Ohio, and Christ- 
mas Acres, Orlando, Florida, this 
Excellent, Senior Superior Sire was 
purchased by a syndicate of Jer- 
sey breeders. They included: Pio- 
neer Farm, Old Lyme, Conn.; Four 
Winds Farm, Delavan, Wis.; B. W. 
Judge, Orlando, Fla.; Reg Broad, 
Melbourne, Australia; and Chester 
Folek and Sons 

The entire sale averaged $2,105 
on 40 -head. This is the highest 
Jersey sale average since the 1958 
All American Jersey Sale. 

Second high animal was Double 
Star, a 9-month-old son of the top 
bull consigned by Meadowridge Jer- 
seys, Ridgeway, Mich. He sold for 
$3,200 to Central Ontario Breeders’ 
Association and Waterloo Breeding 
Association, Woodstock, Ont., Can. 

Top female of the sale was Gold- 
en Etta Star Etta, another daugh- 
ter of the $37,000 bull. She sold 
for $3,000 to George Borg, Four 
Winds Farm, Delavan, Wis. 

Twenty-six daughters and two 
sons of Golden Etta Star sold for 
$33,600, for an average of $1,200. 


Special Opportunities 


DAIRY CATTLE 








HIGH QUALITY Wisconsin dairy cattle. Hol- 
stein and Guernsey dairy cows and heifers, 
fresh and close springers. Open and bred 
heifers all sizes. HRDLICKA BROTHERS, 
Jim Falls, Wisconsin. Phone Fulton 2-3155 
or 2-3131 23-6 

DAIRY CATTLE, FINANCING. Top quality 
dairy cows and heifers available on financing 
plan. No down payment, up to 36 months to 
pay Low interest rates to reliable parties 
only. Always large selection fresh and heavy 
springers on hand. Every cow guaranteed test- 
ed. For information write FRANK MACKEY, 
Lenexa, Kansas. TU-8-5389. Farm located 7 
miles west Overland Park, Kan. on 87t! 23-2 

WISCONSIN DAIRY Cows I am handling 
good-producing dairy cows for improvement to 
your dairy herd. If you are interested in «6 
higher milk producing herd, I can supply 
you with all the good dairy cows you need 
Arrangements can be made to make delivery 
of these cows anywhere in the United States 
or abroad. Office headquarters are at Colum- 
bus, New Jersey Always a large selection 
on hand. Write or call REUBEN GREEN- 
BERG, Columbus, New Jersey A good deal 
for every dairyman Mailing address Reuben 
Greenberg, Columbus, New Jersey—phone Bor- 
dentown, N. J., AXminster 8-1021 20-spl. 

FOR SALE: Three year old registered Dutch 
Belted bull, good breeder, HENRY SWAG- 
GART, New Providence, Iowa 


BEEF CATTLE 


CHAROLAIS PUREBRED. Females, bulls, Foun- 
dation herd quality. Imported Yates bilood- 
lines, BILL LAMME, Laclede 17, Missouri. 22-* 











Sales Announcements 


December 28, 1961 Holsteins and Brown 
Swiss. Fullpail Project calf sale. New 
| ow Arena, Hartford, Wisconsin. 60 

4H and F.F.A. Pian to attend. 
The ‘Sale of and for Young Stars. Full- 
ll Saies, Ernie Kuweffner & Family, 
anagers, Phone 673-584 Hartford, Wis. 
vary 8, 1962 Wisconsin Breeders’ 
Sale, Watertown, Wis. (at the Darcey 
Sales Pavilion located 6 miles North ot 
Watertown on Highway 26). 12:30 p.m. 
7 head. Francis y & Sons, Water- 
town, Wisconsin, 
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ADVERTISING 


COPY MUST REACH US 
ONE MONTH BEFORE ISSUE DATE 
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TRISTATE 


A NEW STi SERVICE 


Dairy Cattle Reginenmeat Tabet Select Replace 
— A 30000 dairpmen! We handle oaly 


Services — 
over 10 animals 7H5 om orders less than ten 
FOR INFORMATION, CONTACT — Wayne |. Wendert 
TRI-STATE BREEDERS COOPERATIVE 
Westby, Wisconsin Phone 93 





PROFIT MORE 


with 


Brown Swiss have buift 
Their consistent, profitable production over 
mary years makes them the choice of better 
fairy farmers everywhere. 

The market for Brown Swiss Oattle is strong 
and surplus cattie sold to go into other herds 
bring uniformly good prices Because of their 
size, their strength, their ruggedness and their 
ability to efficiently utilize pasture and coarse 
roughage, you will find Brown Swiss well adapted 
to your dairy farm conditions. They are truly 
the ‘“‘Farmers Cow.’’ Buy « foundation and 
you'll soon have a herd 

For more information about the breed write: 


BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 


JERSEYS 


1 have cholee Aigh grade bred Jersey and Guern- 
sey heifers, also fresh and springer cows. All T.B. 
and py! s tested. Come = — kW - selection, 
or will fill your order buy. Phone 
"ten ee te 4113. CLAUDE. Th RNTO , Route 


their own popularity 











NOTICE TO BUYERS 
by my BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 
and ttle person- 


it is advisable to have animals 
by a veterinarian on arrival before oc- 
ceptance. Report serious health problems 
te your state veterinarian. 

— Heeard’s Dairyman. 














GUERNSEYS 





How to Succeed in Modern Dairying 





JERSEY AND GUERNSEY HEIFERS 


Heavy springers, bred or open. Also Jersey 
and Guernsey cows, fresh or springeis 
250 to 300 head on hand at all times to 
choose from. Mostly calfhood vaccinated. 
All animals shipped by. Federal re — 
tions of your state. I liver. ELLI 
TAY Route 1, Strafford, 

Phone RE 6-2755. 


Brigham Jorioys 


Here’s A Clue to ‘62 


The Production Kind of Jerseys 
Are Increasing in Popularity 
By Leaps And Bounds 

We Have A Few Choice WMerd Sire 
Prospects Ready To Do Great Things 
In Building Production In Your Herd. 
Remember we are completing ovr 21st 
Year over 500 ibs. Fat on 100 cows, 
twice daily milking. 

HEIFERS ALSO AVAILABLE 

WRITE FOR LISTS 


BRIGHAM FARM ‘7, ALANS. 


VERMONT 


iaaourt 




















TYPY SON OF A WISCONSIN 
R.O.M. CLASS LEADER. His ma- 
ternal sisters’, dams’ and maternal 
granddams’ best records av. 13,391 
M, 759 F, mature basis. His EX 
sire Brampton Bell's Record has 
129 cl. daus. that av. 87.27%. 


PIXY FARM HUDSON, WIS. 


AYRSHIRES 


NOW YOU CAN BUY 


POLLED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


That are from high producing families 
That eS of Carefree Farms & Penshurst 
ng 
That give you excellent type calves 
That are priced at prices sure to please 
WRITE FOR PEDIGREES AND PRICES 
CAREFREE FARMS NEW HAVEN, INDIANA 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULL, 18 
months old, sired by double approved 
bull. Dam's record 19,436 M, 885 Rea- 











sonable 
| GREENFIELD FARMS, Route 2, Box 63, 


Mukwonago, Wisconsin 











ACTUAL 2X 305 DAYS 


SHAGBARK RHODA—1024 F. 
20,605 M. 


24,630 M. 911 F. at 7 yrs. 
21,255 M. 


916 F. 43% at 7 yrs. 


916 F. 44% at 4 yrs. 4 mos. 





Market — For Sales 





THE NEW AYRSHIRE LOOK 


‘GREATER PRODUCTION PROOF 


at 8 yrs. Pictured here, 
CRYSTAL SPRING BEVERLY H.B.— 


GREEN VALLEY RAFF INCENSE— 


VALHALA HANNAH 2nd—20,616 M. 


GREATER PROFITS — Noted Longevity with Lower Replacement costs -— Econom- 
ical converters of feed to quality milk —- Regularity of calving — Lower Veter- 
inary costs —— Udders strongly attached. 


GREATER OPPORTUNITIES — for Net Profits — For Milk that suits the 


Writes AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 


10 Center St., Wrandon, Vi. 














| one of our junior sires 


| able production. 








HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Large selection of high grade cows and 
helfers of all ages. Calfhood vaccinated 
— lab. tested. We feed well balanced 
roughage for top production and size. 
isa; direct and save. Experienced insured 
transportation, 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Quality Cattie Since 1929 
Sliver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 











PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Choice well 
young cows due Decembe: 
through February. Also heifer 
calves and yearlings. By proven 
sires and from great cow families. 
Production testing for over fifty 
years. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
SMITHVILLE FLATS, N. Y. 


GUERNSEY 
SALES SERVICE 


Six fleldmen of the largest Guernsey As- 
sociation in the nation are fully ac- 
quainted with cattle for sale in Pa., Del 
and Eastern States. We have private list- 
in at all times, also regular monthly 
sales. If you need one, or a car loa 

write for prices — get quick service. If 
ou want to sell, contect us — low sell- 
ng charge — prompt payment 

Often requests for cattle come from all 
over the United States. It may be from 
roe next door neighbor! Send us your 
isting so we can tell the prospect near- 
est you. 


Pa. Guernsey Breeders’ Ass'n. 
P. 0. BOX 302 CAMP HILL, PA. 


PROMISING 
GUERNSEY BULL 


CALVES 


Several youngsters sired by Dairyman F's 
Jado, Elmwood Dairyman Triumph or 
All out of good 
Here | 


bred heifers and 

















producing dams with good type 

your chance to get a young sire pos 

sessing bloodlines bred proven for prof'!t 

Priced to sell quickly 

Write for descriptions and prtees, or 
come and pick one out 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 





GRANDVU GUERNSEYS — Choice young bulls 
and heifers, all ages. Blue Ribbon Type, siz< 
production breeding. From 2 great Proved } gh 
index sires. Flying Horse Masters Royal, Gree 
field Music Maker. Foundation Club Calves. The e 
right kind at the right price. Write or come to 
Grandva Farms, Wrightstown, Wis. 





Are you moving? So that you 
won't miss any issues, notify us 
three weeks prior to moving date. 



















“Registered Holsteins 
make money 








ways 











1. more milk 
per cow 


2. registered calves 
worth at least $100" \\ 3 
more than grades 4 


' Registered 
EME fit the farm...fit the market 


CSrued of tee Temes- 





THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


December .25,. 1961 





NOTICE TO BUYERS 


WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 
CATTLE, inspect and select cattle person- 
olly if impossible, have them checked 
by someone in whom you have confi- 
dence. Complete understanding in writ- 
ing between buyer and seller is very 
importent. Should you buy on apprevel, 
it is advisable to have animals 


Buy Holsteins Straight From “The Heart” 


Best selection from one of the world’s largest 
dairy counties. Over 15,000 cattle are on 
DHIA test and more than 40,000 bred arti 
ficially from some of the top proven bulls 
Fieldman sales service Por information 
write: Frank E. Cairiis, Bieldman. City. County 
Bidg., Madison $, Wis. Tel ine 6-0513 or 
CEdar 53-5538 DANE COUNT HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS CO-OP ASSOC. Madison, Wis. 





by @ veterinarian on arrival before ac- 
ceptance. Report serious health problems 
te your state veterinarian. 


— Hoard's Dairyman. 














GUERNSEYS 


Waukeeths County can furnish you with most 

any kind of Guernseys you desire—grade “r pure 

bred. Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your serv- 

ice. Waukesha County Guernsey Breeders’ Assn., 
w 


w 








HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN COWS and 
heifers. Calfhood vaccinated. Largest herd 
of registered Holsteins in America. Our 
prices are very reasonable and we deliver 
anywhere. Everything guaranteed exactly 
as represented. See, write or call us 
before buying dairy cattle of any kind. 
Visitors always welcome. 


GREEN MEADOW FARMS Elsie, Michigan 


—— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 


Box 823 118 Baxter St., Waukesha, Wis. 
Phone: Li 7-3644 


Registered or high grade Holsteins for 
foundation or replacement. Come and make 
your selections or we will fill your order 
as directed. Years of experience handling 
domestic and foreign shipments. Finan- 
cing. Write for information. 
ARTHUR F. BENNETT REYNOLD BENNETT 
JAMES L. GORDON 











This month we offer Stoffell Oostie El- 
mer, born Dec. 1, 1960. He Its sired by 
Stoffell Oostie Carnation Inka, a Carna- 
tion Stylemaster son. His dam Stoffell 
Carnation Eliga as a 4-yr-old produced 
17,330 M. 

Fer price and pedigree write: 


STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 
Route 12 Knoxville, Tennessee 


CHOICE HOLSTEIN cows and_heilfers, 
all ages. Vaccinated, TB free. Fieldman 
available, or will fill orders as_ directed 
DEAN HARNDEN, Whitewater Dairy As- 
sociation, Whitewater, Wis. Phone Pal- 
myra 495-2422 











CARNATION IDEAL NEWCOMER 
em: September 30, 1960 


OFFERING A SERVICE AGE SON 
or PRASEA IDEAL PILOT 
en often that we can offer a bull 
only 
buyer 
trans- 


available 
foreign 


age. This one is 

was held for «4 

ble complete the 

OM Frases 
88-point dagau 

Boy from 

sister were 

Western 

Pacific 

ot 

th the 


FP, 3.7% 


mn 2x. She is one of 


" " sters 
are 6 EX, 7 VO and one unclassi 
wre in thie bull's 4-generation 
7. 15 a 1 ancestors average 
, Six { the 7 dams in the pedi 

A.R. records averaging 21,494 M, 

3.85% The seventh dam has a 
total on DHIA of 157,487 M 

Here is @ richly 
from @ great, good 
will make someone 


bred service age bull 
uidered cow family. He 
& great sire 
Write for complete information and price 
Aadress: 
CARNATION MILK 
FARMS 
Dept. #217 
Carnation, Washington 





WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 


Guality Holsteins 


Will be glad to help you. We also buy on 
order, Will fl orders at your direction 
EO WEYKER 
P.O. Box 14° Waukesha, Wis 
Call Dousman, Wis. 965-2618; anytime at night. 


WISCONSIN BREEDERS’ SALE 


MONDAY, JAN. 8, 1962 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
(at the Darcey Sales Pavilion located 6 miles 
North of Watertown on Highway 26-——Sale starts 
at 12:30 p.m.) 
75 HEAD OF REGISTERED AND 
TOP GRADE HOLSTEINS 
35 close and fresh cows, many with 
about 500 F 
35 springing heifers from 
to 600 F 
5 serviceable age bulls from 
with top records 
Many of these animals are sired by proven 
sires—among them—Pabst Sir Comet Oliver, 
Brigeen Golden Foremost, Pabst Comet King, 
Gray View Skyliner and others 
FRANCIS DARCEY & SONS 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 


WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE 
Holsteins Guernseys-Brown Swiss 
COWS, HEIFERS 


ALL AGES 
Registered and nonregistered 


Come here and make you own - 
selections. Or we wil! fill your —— 
order on direction from you and 

deliver on approval. Shipments accompanied 
by the proper health certificates. Delivered 
in truck load lots to your farm, in our own 
trucks by experienced cattlemen. 


FINANCING AVAILABLE 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
ROUTE 1, RICHLAND CENTER, WIS. 
Phone MI 7-3209 or MI 7-2515 








records of 
dams with records up 


good cow families 








WISCONSIN STATE INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


“With development of bloodlines in our instita- 
tion herds that have proved so outetandin in 
some of the best herds in the U.S.A., and in 
many foreign countries, we continue to offer 
the best in breeding stock 
Excellent and Gold Medal animals 
themselves and with intensified 
their offspring run true to form, 


speak 
linebreeding 


bulls from which to se- 


available 


“A number of choice 
lect a herd sire always 


“For Information and sales lists, write to 


FRED M. WHITEMARSH, Farm Supervisor 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 





State Office Building, Mad wi in.** 








WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE 
Springing cows, springing heifers, bred 
heifers, open heifers. All breeds. We pride 
ourselves with satisfied customers. All cat- 
tle guaranteed at time of sale. We will 
deliver. Call or write: 

WINSTON D. JUDD 
Bancroft, Wis. Phone 130R or 13032 


FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


— nine counties, in the heart of Wiscon- 
sin’s dairy land. Foundation registered and top 
quality grades available, bred for ty and 
proiuction. Over 300 registered breeders in 
area. Ail popular Holstein bloodlines. 5 large 
artificial breeding rings serving the area. 
Come and make your own selections, or will 
buy on order at your direction. Fieldman err 
ice. Write, wire or phone G. J. STANCH- 
FIELD, Phone WA 25264, 30 jaan Av- 








enue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


1221 


H. A. MEYER CATTLE CO. 


PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 
TW 2-6941 


Quality dairy cattle available at all times. 
Fieldman service, order buying, and fi- 
nancing. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


REGISTERED and GRADE HOLSTEINS 


available from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Heifers at all ages, 
ood young cows. Financing Available. 
ree fieldman services. Write-wire-phone for prices: 
WILL BETSCHLER, Fieidman 
Office in Black Hawk Hotel, 4 K eee Wis. 
Phone JOrdan 3-2 
Phone LYnwood 3-2351 at "Sullivan, Wis. 


NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 
DIRECT FROM 
FARMER BREEDERS 


T.B. & Bang’s accredited 
county. Fieldmen saies & 
service, or orders filled. 
For information write, call, 
or wire Barron Co. Coop. 
Dairy Cattle Sales Ass’ > Pn 
ron, Wis. Glen L. 
buhl, Mgr. Ph: Lennox 7.3202. 


Purebred registered Holstein cows, heifers 
and service age bulls. These are top 
quality cattle bred and raised on our 
farm. Years of testing DHIA, calfhood 
vaccinated, TB and Bang's free. We will 
deliver. For more information call or 
write CARL MEDSKER, phone 2-3319 or 
23087 Graysville, Ind. 


MEDSKER FARMS 











SULLIVAN, IND. 




















HOLSTEINS 
REGISTERED AND GRADES 


Holstein Cows and 


Select foundation Heifers 
with Production, t and size from our Foun- 
dation Wisconsin ‘rds Artificial maoeding, 
Calfthood Vaccinated, Bangs and T.B. Tested 


FINANCING 


Arrangements have been made with the Dairy 
Credit Co., DeKalb, MTllinois to finance accept 
able purchases. Only a down payment is needed 
ind the balance on monthly installments The 
cows will pay for themselves as they produce."’ 
For more information about financing call or 
write pal Credit Co,, 112 East Locust Street 
DeKalb, Ulinois Phone 6-4311 
Plan to come and o your 
t will ri orde at your 
Fi eldman service > or phone 


PIPER BROS. 


Phone 2170 Watertown, 


Wisconsin Hol- 
direc- 


Box 362 Wisconsin 








COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN 
# BREEDERS’ ASS'N 


4{ Serving five counties. O1- 
fering select quality heif- 
ere and young cows, grade 
and registered, bred for 
type and production. Al- 

4 so choice, serviceable 
registered bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation 
breeding. Free fieldman service 

For information write: W. K. WRIGHT, 
Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis, Ph. Fall River 26F21 





























Watertown, 
efficiently for 
We tur 
animals 

satisfy 


and 


TRI-COUNTY WHOLSTEIN ASSN., 
i Box 143 We fill orders 
Registered and (rade Holstein 
i service wee selecting your 
years in business we aim wt 
furnish references Francis Darcey 
N. on Hy. 26 7 miles 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


for cows or heifers 
come to Dodge County where good Hol- 
Stelns are raised Buy them first-handed 
and save expenses. We have 250 head of 
bred and springing grade and purebred 
Holstein cows and heifers on hand at all 
times. Can furnish transportation for any 
number large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4401 Juneau, Wisconsin 





If you're looking 





HOLSTEIN DAIRY CATTLE — Registered and 
Grade cows, heifers of all ages. TB and Bang's 
tested, calfhood vaccinated. Write or call for free 
price list. Pieldman service or will fill orders at 
your direction. GEORGE PIPER, Watertown, 
Wis., Phone 2912-W. 


4-H and F.F.A. pro. 
the nation, Voegeli, 


4-H 


FULLPAIL SALES, Managers 
Ernie Kueffner & Family 


Norvic, Ostval, 
tep h 














FULLPAIL PROJECT CALF SALE 


NEW FULLPAIL SALES ARENA, HARTFORD, WIS. 


THURSDAY, DEC. 28th 
Registered Holsteins and Brown Swiss 


60 Head of show calves born between July 1, 1960 and Sept. 30, 1961 primarily for 
A jects, personally selected from some of the leading herds in 

Christ Mayer & Sons, Piper Bros., 
erds in Wisconsin. 


PLAN TO ATTEND 
The Sale Of and For Young Stars 


(During Christmas Vacation) 


and other 


FFA 


Phone 673-5804 
HARTFORD, WIS. 


























" 


FIVE DAIRY bad 


CURTISS FARM - CARY, ILLINOIS Otte 





CURTISS 


OFFERS 


For concentrated goodness of the tremendous transmitting power 
of the NATION'S LEADING SIRES through whose use you can follow 
a breeding program enabling you to BUILD A BETTER HERD with 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 
IMPROVED TYPE 
GREATER SALES VALUE 


CURTISS 


BREEDING SERVICE, INC. 


FOUR BEEF BREEDS ° 
Schnering, 


DUAL PURPOSE 
Phone MErcury 9-2041 


ONE 
Founder 











A Veterinary 
. Oresbtbesbe 





by E. A. Woelffer, 


Skin gangrene 


Gangrene af the kin refers to 
' " lie i ibsequenttly 
Often the inner layer 
nd some of the tissue 
it 
It allied dry ingrene when 
! ‘ mes dry and hard 
When sore tf the inner ayers are 
ed. art st foul odor is often 
ent i termed moist 
ul ene Both types of gangrene 
‘ nd ireq ent 
i r chem 
When mechanical 
the torr of pres 
The soft tissue 
ve i ird bony sur- 
Hed are et 
it " et to 
‘ ‘ pe | 
bed if S 
Pri . e in the hip 
! } é ! a the 
‘ ind f K ) ts La nat 
" ich hipped in ra ad 
i e tte in} ed tr 
il ind } Ones 
(Chemicals burn the skin (thermo 
neren Examples of chemical 
ritants are strong acids and al 
KAaLIeSs They produce a skin gan- 
rene or a lation of the cell 
p eins 
Walking in certain types of mud 
ir old weather nay produce a 
ingrene to the feet of some ani- 


mals. Walking or standing in some 


D.V.M. 


types of commercial fertilizers may 
also cause chemical gangrene 

Sometimes gangrene is produced 
when strong preparations are ap- 
plied to the skin as in treatment 
for mange or other external para- 
sites. Frostbites and other so-called 
thermo agents also cause gangrene 
Common sites are the tail, feet, 
ends of ears, and nose. 


Prevention and treatment... 


Preventing injury provides the 
best solution to the problem of 
handling gangrene. To prevent sores 
in downer animals, provide a roomy 
box stall and keep it deeply bed- 
ded. A soft dirt floor or a pro- 
tected place in the pasture in sum- 
mer are often suitable 

Animals that are down should be 
turned over frequently to relieve 
the pressure on the sensitive areas. 
When transporting place the 
animals so the tail and pinbones 
are not constantly rubbed and irri- 
tated. Avoid contact with chemicals 
and strong disinfectants. Avoid long 
exposure on cold days to prevent 
freezing of teats and ears. 

Treatment during the early stag- 
skin gangrene usually be- 
applications of astring- 
ents and antiseptic preparations. 
Sometimes it is necessary to re- 
move the dead tissue surgically to 
expose the infected arees. These 
ireas are then treated with appro- 
priate solutions, powders, pastes, 
or ointments 


cows, 


es of 
gins with 


CURE FOR LUNGWORM? 


I have several calves with symp- 
toms of lungworm. They eat read- 
ily but always have a rattle in 
their throats. Even though they 
eat well, they seem to waste away; 
eventually they lie down, and after 
a few days, refuse to eat, and die. 

Is there any cure? 


Millersburg, Mich. E.H.LB. 


A drug known as cyanacethydra- 
zide (Dictycide) is now available 
and is relatively effective against 
lungworm. Suggest you have your 
veterinarian attempt to make a 
positive diagnosis. If lungworm is 
found to be the cause, treatment 
and sanitation procedures should 
be started. 


HEIFER HAS INFECTED QUARTER 


My heifer freshened a few months 
ago. After her calf was weaned, 
she developed mastitis in one of 
her front teats. It is healed now 
but she gives only about a quarter 
pint of milk from this teat. 

Will the milk flow from this 
teat return to normal before or 
after her second freshening? 

Fort Recovery, O. D.Y. 


Suggest you continue to milk the 
affected quarter. Then during the 
dry period have the affected quar- 
ter and possibly all four quarters 
treated. It is possible the quarter 
will milk as well or nearly as well 
in the next lactation as previously. 


LEPTOSPIROSIS 


Our herd of registered Guern- 
seys never had a TB reactor and 
has been vaccinated for years, al- 
so certified Bang’s-free for several 
years. Yet, two years ago, a few 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


cows aborted. Our veterinarian 
tested and they were free of Bang's. 
So finally he tested for leptospiro- 
sis and found they were infected. 

All our cows are home-bred but 
one heifer bought recently. 

They were vaccinated in the 
spring of 1960 and again last spring. 
Is it necessary to vaccinate yearly? 

Richmondville, N.Y. FS. 


Leptospirosis tends to persist 
longer in large herds than in small- 
er ones, Frequently the infection 
runs its course in a matter of one 
to three years. If the infection still 
persists, it appears advisable to 
continue vaccination. The infection 
is most readily transmitted through 
infected urine of domestic animals, 
primarily from hogs. Other sources 
of infection are wild animals in- 
cluding mice, rats, and so forth. 


ENLARGING TEAT OPENING 


I have a heifer that has two 
teats the of which are 
so restricted that it is difficult to 
get milk from them. I have been 
thinking of using a teat slitter to 
enlarge the openings but do not 
know how far to push the slitter 
up into the canal before opening 
the blade. 

Fort Recovery, O. D.Y. 


The hard-milking quarters can 
be made to milk more easily by 
inserting a teat bistoury or knife 
about one-third or one-fourth of an 
inch into the teat canal and sever- 
ing the circular muscles in two or 
three places. This is a rather deli- 
cate operation so suggest you have 
your veterinarian do it. The oper- 
ation should be done on a full ud- 
der, and a few strong squirts of 
milk taken from the teat at inter- 
vals of an hour during the day. 












When animal skin is injured, reach for soothing 


‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly 


—works better two ways to help skin heal 


‘ 
pal 


» Protects wounds from impurities, 
insects, dirt and foreign bodies...helps 


Chapped Udders 
Dehorning 
Non-infected Wounds 
Wire Cuts 


TOL VN 


we 


VASELINE 


Artificial Insemination 


S A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF CHESESROUGH-POND'S INC 


to keep open wounds clean. 


2. Speeds up healing process by pro- 
tecting delicate tissues from drying out. 


Veterinarian-approved for these uses: 


Open Scrapes 

Scratches 

Open Insect Bites 

Eczema 

Base for Numerous Ointments 


And 1001 other uses 


oe your animals... 
protect your pocketbook with 
" ‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly 


Vaseline 4 FREE! “First AlD FOR FARM ANIMALS,” 


a valuable leaflet, prepared with the aid of 
two leading veterinarians, tells you just what 
to do until the vet arrives! 
Write to: ‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly, 
Box 6C, Mount Vernon 10, New York. 









Becomber 25, 196! 


consult your 
veterinarian 


—he knows best, 
what's best 


A day-in-day-out program to 


control mastitis 


PREVENT... 


Regular use of ‘Nolvasan,’ in a sanitizing solu- 
tion of one tablespoon per gallon of water, will 
help you keep mastitis from getting a start and 
from spreading. Wash udders before each milk- 
ing. Dip teat ends after milking. ‘Nolvasan’ 
destroys mastitis-causing bacteria. Keeps them 
from invading udder tissues. Stops their prog- 
ress from cow to cow. 

‘Nolvasan’ speeds the healing of scratches 
and injuries. Protects from milking to milking. 
Non-irritating. Will not cause chapping. Keep 
‘Nolvasan’ on hand. Buy it by the gallon from 
your local veterinarian. Ask him, also, about 
vaccination with Biotized Fortibac.* 


*Trademark 


Nolvasan 


the better sanitizing agent 








~~  F& 

















FORT DODGE 


Fort Dopur LABORATORIES 
Fort Dopaer, Iowa 


in your herd 


TREAT... 


‘Soxipent’ combines 2 selected antibiotics and 
2 sulfas with cobalt for broad bacterial action, 
fast results. Its bacteria-killing ingredients dis- 
perse quickly throughout treated quarters while 
other components soothe and help to heal the 
inflamed udder tissues. 

Mastitis plays no favorites. The better the 
cow, the greater your loss. Keep a supply of 
‘Soxipent’ on hand. Available in tubes, dispos- 
able syringes or squeeze injectors from your 
veterinarian. Sanitize regularly, treat quickly. 
To comply with regulations, withhold milk 
from human consumption for 72 hours after 
treatment with ‘Soxipent.’ 


Soxipent 


powerful mastitis treatment 








FOR THE DIVERSIFIED FAMILY FARM... 


OMPACT BULK MILK COOLER 
that Costs Less than Can Equipment! 


Ernest Langeberg 
and son operate 
family farm at 
Omro, Wisconsin 
Read their 

letter below i 


$3 























New Moisture 
Proo{ Urethane a 
Plastic Foam 
Insulation 
imcreases tank's 
cooling efficiency 
lengthens its SLIDES THROUGH 
life——adds MOST MILK 
extra strength. MOUSE DOORS 


ONLY 36 INCHES 
WIDE—EASILY 








FAMILY FARM STILL THE ANSWER! 

Most of this country’s farm production still comes 
from farms on which capital, management and 
labor are supplied mainly by the farm family 
That's because the family farm equipped with 
modern, labor-saving, material-handling equipment 


is the most profitable way to operate, and beat 
today s cost-price squeeze. Read below how a few of 
many thousands of family farms aré sing modern 
dairy equipment to make more milk moncy 


"WE GREATLY INCREASED OUR INCOME” 


— George Miller; Huntington, Indiana 





“We greatly increased our income vl ! 

have done this by buying a DUN¢ AN « OMPAC ? 
The DUNCAN-COMPACT is what a small! dairy- 
man can afford and still stay in business. Makes 
milking a pleasure instead of drudgery. Has saved 
us a lot of time. No cans. No lifting, And milkers 
work better with reserve vacuum 

We know no bugs, dust or dirt can get in the 
milk when it is vacuum-sealed. The DUNCAN. 
COMPACT is very easy to seal and very easy to 
clean. It also operates cheaper than a can cooler 
And we get paid for every drop of milk put into 
the tank. No spillage, stickage, etc. I like the way 
the DU N« ~ ‘ on, r s round design fits into 
my milk ho satished with our 


DUNE AN-COMPAC r. George Miller 


“WE LIKE OUR DUNCAN-COMPACT” 


— Says Ernest Langeberg; Omro, Wisconsin 


“We like our DUNCAN-COMPACT COOLER, Ic 
fice in a small milk house. No remodeling to fit in 
small area. Also casy to clean and low pouring 
height Ernest Langeberg 


“MY TANK IS PAYING FOR ITSELF” 


—Says Robert Owen; Randalia, lowa 


“T recently purchased a DUNCAN-COMPACT 200- 
gallon bulk tank. It has certainly made milking 
easier. It cleans very casily 
and does a quick job of cool- 
ing the milk down to 18 















degrees. I milk 17 
head of mixed 
cows. My tank is 
paying for itself 
through the higher 
price paid for bulk 
milk. I certainly 
would not go back 
to wang cans — 


Robert Owen. 









MADE BY ZOO — PIONEER OF FARM BULK MILK COOLERS 








BREAKS PRICE BARRIER ON FARM BULK MILK COOLERS 













... ENABLING YOU TO HAVE A LOW-COST BULK OPERATION 
AND MAKE MONEY FROM MILK—EVEN WITH A SMALL HERD! 


SIZES RANGE 
FROM 100 
THROUGH 
300 GALLONS 


FOR PARLOR OR STANCHION BARN MILKING! 

There’s a DUNCAN-COMPACT — Atmospheric or 
Vacuum model —to meet your particular need. Both 
come in 100, 150, 200, 250 and 300-gallon sizes. And 
are available with many of the ZERO’s deluxe features. 
The Vacuum model —as basic unit of a direct pipe- 
line, ZERO Pail Pipeline or transfer system —- provides 
a simple, low-cost way to transfer milk into the tank. 


There are over 200 different sizes and models of 
DUNCAN-COMPACT and ZERO Tanks—with 
optional labor-saving equipment — for every size herd, 
every type milking system. And a range of prices to 
fit every budget. 


DIRECT FACTORY PRICES AND FINANCE 


PLAN MAKE IT EASY TO OWN! 

It’s easy to own a DUNCAN-COMPACTI! Because you 
not only can get this modern bulk tank at a DIRECT 
FACTORY PRICE — but, in addition, a FINANCE 
PLAN is available which enables you to make pay- 
ments out of increased milk profit as you use the tank. 


This increased profit is derived from savings made 
possible by the DUNCAN-COMPACT. You save costs 
of retinning and replacement of milk cans and can 
coolers. You save time, labor electricity. You save 
through lower hauling costs. You save losses caused by 
stickage and the return of poorly-cooled milk. And there 
are many other advantages that increase milk profit. 


NEW LEASING PLAN! 


A new LEASING PLAN —by which the DUNCAN- 
COMPACT can be paid for as you use it, from savings 


MADE BY Zew” 


—manufacturer of the famous ZERO T-20 
COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC VACUUM 





VACUUM MODEL FOR PRESENT COW-T0-CAN PRODUCERS 


Here—at last—is a small, compact, low-priced, modern bulk tank that's designed 
especially for the diversified family farm with a small dairy herd! This new 
DUNCAN-COMPACT BULK MILK COOLER by ZERO gives you the labor- 
saving, time-saving, higher-quality-milk advantages of a bulk tank—enabling 
you to make the milk profit you want, but can’t get with an old-fashioned, 
profit-eating can operation. Yet this high-quality, long-lasting DUNCAN- 
COMPACT costs less than can equipment! 


ana premiums derived from bulk methods —can be 
available through your milk processing plant. Ask your 
ZERO Dealer for details about this LEASING PLAN. 
Or, ask your milk plant or Association to investigate 
how they can secure details about this LEASING 
PLAN for you. If you wish, send us the name and 
address of the plant to which you ship. 


° 
LOOK AT THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES! 


@ Only 36 Inches Wide—the DUNCAN-COMPACT easily slides 
through most any milk house door. 

@ Quickly installed as everything is completely self-con- 
tained—with ready-to-plug-in electrical system. 

@ Patented Cylindrical Shape—no hard-to-clean, out-of-reach 
crevices or corners. As easy to brush as a big, 10-galion 
can. No bulging—assuring accurate measurement. 

@ Modern Direct-Expansion Refrigeration System — That's 
Completely-Hermetically-Seaied At The Factory—assures 
long, proper, service-free refrigeration. 

@ Forced Feed Refrigeration means highly-efficient cooling 

at lower electricity cost than that of can coolers and 

water-type bulk milk coolers. 

Patented, “Swooped-Down" Openings make al! milk con- 

tact surfaces easily visible and accessible for cleaning. 

Precision Stamped Lid and Sanitary Seal keep tank dust- 

tight and insect-tight. 

Accurate Factory-Calibrated Calibration Stick and Chart 

provide exact measuring. 

Made To Last For Many, Many Years. Highest-quality ma- 

terial throughout—with liner, lid and deck portion of 18-8 

stainiess steel. 


Get FREE Full Information about the DUNCAN-COM- 
PACT, Direct Factory Prices and Finance Plan — by 
mailing the below Coupon today! 


DUNCAN PRODUCTS, Inc.; Dept. 3N-12; Washington, Mo. 
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FACTORY PRICES AND FINANCE PLAN! 


Been ee EG ER. Only ZERO’s ex- 1 DUNCAN PRODUCTS, Inc.; Dept. 3N-12; Washington, Mo. 
oneive, SpORENOS eupecionce, Giant > § nd me full information about the DUNCAN-COMPACT BULK ! 
an — equipment and volume 4 MILK COOLER ‘by ZERO. Direct Factory Prices, sizes, capacities and ; 
pr rs — ‘a i it — * yee : details of Finance Pian. I am interested in the: “a . ° 
such a high-quality, modern bu mi 0) ATMOSPHERIC TANK 0 VACUUM TAN ’ 
9 7 the DU NCAN-COMPACT for ‘ (0 I am interested in your LEASING PLAN 4 
such a low price. : - 
EFFICIENCY IN THE MILK PLANT : NOM. 2. cc cc cccccccecccre eer ereeeee eee eee eee essere tees eseseseeeses ; 
MUST START ON THE FARM! # Number of Cows ...+-++ssseeeeeeeeeseees RSRIUE ccnvvonesetveniie . 

© 1961 by Duncan Products, inc. 8 BABIES 2 oc ccccccccccccccccccccccccscccscccccocesccccccescessoesoocce ; 
TOW. 2. cccccccccccccccceseccccocsccccsscccces BUEGD. « cccccesecovcce 4 


See Both the Duncan- ‘Compact and Zero Tanks at the Pennsylvania Farm Show! 
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